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Is the Market a State of Mind? 


pressions of many who were talking 
for political effect.” 


N the long run business activity 

and earnings determine the level 

of stock prices. But can anyone 
doubt that at times the stock market 
is a state of mind, swayed by emotion 
rather than by reason? We suspect 
that the timid, dull, trading market of 
recent weeks reflects such a phase of 
sentiment. 

The close of June finds aggregate 
business activity only a trifle under the 
highest point of recovery, despite wide- 
spread predictions of more than sea- 
sonal decline. The reservoir of sur- 
plus capital funds rises higher every 
day. The combination of the natural 
tide of recuperation and governmental 
stimulants gives every reason to believe 
that a new high of recovery will be at- 
tained by autumn. Many sound stocks 
are priced at both attractive yield and 
modest ratio to indicated earning 
power. 

These are matters of reason—but 
emotion is at the wheel. There is 
exaggerated fear of what the Roosevelt 
Administration may or may not do, 
although reason tells us that for months 
gcvernmental planning has steadily 


grown more realistic, practical and ra- 
tional. There is exaggerated fear of 
Federal regulation of the market. Re- 
flecting it, many brokers are steeped 
in emotional gloom. Market letters in 
many instances read like a dirge. 

To us it comes like a ray of sun- 
light through a darkened room that 
E. A. Pierce, head of the largest com- 
mission firm in the country, impatient 
with the despair of so many of his col- 
leagues, has spoken out briskly for rea- 
son and confidence. 

Mr. Pierce, known as a “liberal” 
broker, says: “The security exchanges 
have suffered more in the past from 
flat-footed adherence to threadbare 
tradition than they are likely to in the 
future from experimentation at the 
hands of a commission with a fresh 
viewpoint.” He adds that “Washing- 
ton for months past has been sur- 
feited with claptrap regarding Wall 
Street and the bill both in and out of 
Congress; but after observing the open- 
mindedness and co-operativeness of 
most of those principally responsible 
for the bill, I am not disposed to at- 
tach importance to the intemperate ex- 


This broker, whose fifty-year-old 
firm has forty branches and is a mem- 
ber of twenty-four exchanges, states his 
belief that “the average Stock Ex- 
change house, as well as the customers, 
are likely to benefit, rather than suf- 
fer, through the workings of the pres- 
ent act.” 

“It would seem to me,” he adds, 
“that one can safely disregard the 
spirit of pessimism that presently per- 
vades Wall Street and look forward 
to an active and healthy security mar- 
ket before the year-end unless, as a 
matter of course, there comes a decided 
flattening out of general business, 
which seems extremely unlikely.” 

These opinions were voiced to 1,700 
employees of the Pierce firm. They in- 
clude the following notable admoni- 
tion: “Do your own thinking and 
don’t fall into the all too comprehen- 
sive class of those who regard as neces- 
sarily true that which most people 
accept as true!” 

Is this not common sense advice for 
all? We think it is. 
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By Joun Duranp and A. T. MILLER 


Including a Formula for Determining Common Stock 
Values in This Second Phase of Economic Recovery 


HIS book—one of the most important we have ever published—is now in its eighth big edition—revised and up to the 
minute. It gives a clear, authoritative exposition of the principles essential to successful trading under present-day 
market conditions—explains the moves of pools and large-scale operators—tells how to determine the effect of new devel- 
opments—all by two experts who know trading and know how to explain this profitable subject so you can understand 


and apply the principles quickly, surely, to your own advantage. 





CHAPTER I—Learning the Business of Security Trading. i 
How to develop the methods of operation best adapted to your circum- 


stances and mental equipment. 

CHAPTER ll—The Principles of Manipulation. : 
Its phases—its functions—and why it need have no terrors for the in- 
telligent trader who will take the trouble to learn its ways. 

CHAPTER Ili—The Technique of Manipulation. : ' 

The methods employed by veteran operators and skilled manipulators— 
with an analysis of a typical manipulative cycle. 
CHAPTER-1V—The Technique of Manipulation (cont.) ; 
Short selling—why profits are quicker on the short side. 
paper profits on the upside into cash. 


Converting 


CHAPTER V—The Technique of Manipulation (cont. ) : 
Buying on Reactions. Detecting distribution—rallies—reaccumulation. 


CHAPTER Vi—The Principles of Tape Reading. 

Reading the technical position—trend—supply and demand—on the 
tape—together with practical examples. 

CHAPTER VII—Price Movements and Turning Points. 

A discussion of the principles which give corroboration of price move- 
ments and turning points—market cycles—speculative cycles—invest- 
ment cycles. 


CHAPTER VIII—The Law of Averages. 
The value of understanding the statistical frequency of systematic ob- 


servations—applying the mathematical laws of chance—as employed 
by life insurance actuaries and in banking, in maintaining unit charts. 


CHAPTER IX—Charts and Mechanical Systems. 
The purpose of Vertical Line Charts, Unit Charts and Loop Charts— 
their place in trading—how to make them. 


CHAPTER X—Fundamentals. 

The application of the more important external factors which mold the 
mental and emotional attitude of investors and traders; business barom- 
eters, industrial analyses, commodity prices. 


CHAPTER XI—What to Buy and When. 
Acquiring familiarity with individual stocks—seeking out-of-line oppor- 
tunities—getting out with a profit—pyramiding and averaging. 


CHAPTER XII—Rights, Arbitrage, and “Puts and Calls.” 
The purpose of these three useful aids to trading—how the serious 
trader may look to them for profits. 


CHAPTER XIII—IJmportant Principles of Trading. 
A summary of all the above—with an appeal for conservative methods. 
[he probable average profits the trader may look for. 


a A-——A Mathematical Formula for Determining Common Stock 
alues. 

A simple mathematical method—the greatest single factor available for 
finding which stocks are actually under- or over-priced—invaluable in 
determining buying and selling points. 
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SKIES tion of Labor contin- 

ues its militant pro- 
gram of organizing everything in sight, and there are 
threats that the present peace in the automobile indus- 
try is to be followed by another crisis. The steel strike 
danger appears to have passed, but the bitter long- 
shoremen’s strike on the Pacific Coast remains as a 
reminder of what strikes may yet do to slowly reviving 
business. On the whole, the sloppy collective bargain- 
ing clause of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
seems to have done its worst. On the other hand, 
labor begins to appreciate the fact that by and large 
it can depend on the Federal Government to see that 
it gets justice and something more in its disputes with 
employers. The A. F. of L. has so obviously over- 
played its hand that its unions begin now to appear 
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The Trend of Events 


to many members as obstructive rather than construc- 
tive. The so-called company unions are gaining. Per- 
haps this may lead to some relief from future disturb- 
ances. Nevertheless numerous problems in mediation 
still lay before the Administration if all the wheels of 
industry are to turn simultaneously. 


Fa tl 


SHIFTING PRICE NE of the difhculties in- 
POLICY C) volved in comment upon 

the Administration’s at- 
titude toward commodity prices lies in the fact that 
the precise objective never has been stated. There is 
small doubt, however, that the resort to currency depre- 
ciation and other extraordinary devices was motivated 
by the hope of restoring an approximation of the 1926 
price structure. This required a very large advance in 
staple commodities, especially farm products, but only 
a moderate advance in most manufactured goods. The 
initial results were beneficial, greatly narrowing the 
disparity between farm and manufactured prices; but 
this correction was checked in July, 1933. Thereafter, 
disparity widened again as finished goods spurted up- 
ward in anticipation of the N R A codes. During 
autumn and winter the workings of the codés tended 
further to curtail purchasing power, both farm and 
otherwise. Presently the situation appears again to be 
reversed. Price-fixing under N R A is on the way out, 
consumer resistance having proved it to be unworkable. 
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Price recessions in many finished products have ap- 
peared. Meanwhile, due to widespread drouth, farm 
prices have had a substantial advance. Thus, in price 
ratio, the farmer is by a small margin at a new high of 
recovery. Curiously, these shifts are due more to 
fortuitous circumstances than to Washington planning. 
Experience and human nature have once more proved 
to be the greatest of teachers. Little has been said at 
Washington in recent months concerning the original 
determination to force commodity prices back to pre- 
depression levels as speedily as possible. Probably the 
realization has struck home that this would be a calam- 
ity, rather than a boon, unless accompanied by a simul- 
taneous restoration of the national income to pre-de- 
pression levels. That is far more than a matter of 
price. 


—_~ 


BUSINESS the Federal Reserve Banks 

the Government stands 
ready to advance $580,000,000 to business concerns 
in need of working capital, all in the next six months. 
This is not simply another government relief project 
or a temporary stop-gap employment measure; neither 
is it inflationary. It is a sensible endeavor to supply 
private business with working capital, which it can 
not obtain from banks in the ordinary way. It is no 
scheme to restrict production, pay out cash for nothing, 
or spread out work. It is a valid economic repair job 
for which the Federal Reserve and the R. F. C. expect 
to be repaid. It does not compete with the banks 
because it is business they are not disposed to take. 
It may, in fact, turn thousands of limping concerns 
into good bank customers. 

Will it work? Yes, provided the money is lent 
promptly and not indefinitely tied up with impossible 
conditions—and, provided that there are enough small 
business enterprises in the country which still have the 
courage to take and the qualification to get a loan. 

What will happen if it works? More of substantial 
good, perhaps, than has followed any other of the 
countless efforts, governmental and private, that have 
been made to restore the business machinery to normal 
functioning. 


MONEY FOR B the Fede the R. F. C. and 


— 


T is undoubtedly with 
mixed. feelings that 
the capitalistic world 
observes the return of communistic Russia to an ambi 
tious and possibly significant role in international 
diplomacy. Her people may be hard-ridden by poverty. 
Her grandiose economic and social experiment may be 
doomed to disappointment. But there can be no doubt 
that, at least on land and in the air, communistic 
Russia today is a military force far superior to the 
Czarist Russia of 1914. However suave diplomacy 
may be, military power is the iron fist that gives it 
respectful hearing. Thus, there is more than suave 
shrewdness behind Commissar Litvinoff’s recent diplo- 


THE RUSSIAN BEAR 
HAS CLAWS 


matic activities. They appear to have resulted in sig’ 
nificant rapprochement between Russia and France; 
and between Russia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and other 
of Germany's smaller neighbors on the eastern fron- 
tier. The Litvinoff device, in the best manner of secret 
capitalistic diplomacy of pre-war days, is the “mutual 
assistance” pact. In further isolating Germany, it may 
prove more successful than the League of Nations in 
prolonging Europe’s armed peace. Czarist Russia was 
for centuries a heavy weight in the European balance 
of power. Curiously, commuriist Russia may prove a 
still more effective weight. But what of the Far East 
and the Japanese challenge? It is to be doubted that 
Litvinoff will find many allies willing to volunteer 
“mutual assistance” in this direction. 


—— 


F one could judge 

solely by the bond 
market, recovery to 
normal prosperity would appear an accomplished fact. 
At present the best grade bonds are only a trifle more 
than a point below the highest average level of the 
year. The latter level is not only the high point of re- 
covery in bond prices, but a level seldom attained in a 
generation. There are a variety of reasons for this 
and for the fact that the recent reaction in business 
activity and in sentiment has had so slight an adverse 
effect upon the soundest bonds. Regardless of mone- 
tary and political uncertainties, gilt-edged bonds re- 
main the least uncertain investments. Moreover, they 
present virtually the only safe and legal investment 
opportunity now open to fiduciary institutions with 
surplus funds to employ. Then, too, new issues of 
merit are scarce, due in part to the Securities Act of 
1933. This tends to add to the premium upon sea- 
soned listed bonds, with the result that many are 
priced to yield only 314 to 4 per cent. Normally the 
glut of surplus investment capital thus reflected would 
spill over into bonds of higher yield, into sound pre- 
ferred stocks and into the best grade of dividend-pay- 
ing common stocks. Even under present political un- 
certainties, there is a discernible measure of “spill-over” 
which tends to support all securities fairly entitled to 
investment rank. Given a restoration of confidence, 
resting upon elimination of the major political and fiscal 
uncertainties, who knows what the present vast reser- 
voir of accumulated capital could do in re-opening 
long-term investment and in stimulating business ex- 
pansion? Certainly a great deal. Certainly more 
than can ever be had from Federal spending under the 
direction of the well-meaning New Deal planners. 


WHERE RECOVERY 
IS COMPLETE 


—_ 


PROSPECT advice will be found in the 
discussion of the prospec- 
tive trend of the market on page 279. The counsel em- 
bodied in this feature should be considered in connec- 
tion with all investment suggestions elsewhere in this 
issue. Monday, July 2, 1934. 
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The Basis for the Next 
Advance 


Present Dullness Continues to Provide Oppor- 


tunity for Accumulation of Selected Equities 


By A. T. MILuer 


HE stock market continues to back and fill—like a 

lazy swimmer treading water—in the apathy and 

dullness appropriate to the season. So it has been 
over the past fortnight, and there is nothing apparently at 
hand as this is written to make for an enthusiastic or imme- 
diate change of pace. : 

The daily volume of transactions remains far down in 
the sub-normal zone, measured by any standard of the last 
decade. Speculative uncertainty has sought to explain itself 
by one excuse after another. First, the adjournment of 
Congress was awaited. 
But it had been discounted 
in advance and proved a Landmarks of Wall 


dud. Settlement of the No. 


threatened steel strike was 
awaited. This was another 
dud. Then restless minds 
turned to conjecture re- 
garding the probable ap- 
pointees to the Security 
Exchanges Commission. 

As this is written, they 
have not been named but 
undoubtedly will be be- 
fore these words are read. 
Despite the fact that the 
acts and policies of this 
commission can_ readily 
turn the Stock exchange 
legislation into a force 
for good or evil, we feel 
quite certain that an- 
nouncement of the per- 
sonnel will have little re- 
lation to the early trend 
of the market. It has long 
been known, and no doubt 
discounted, that the Com- 
mission will be composed 
of a majority of “liberals” 
who will closely reflect 
Mr. Roosevelt's philoso- 
phy concerning the finan- 
cial markets. The names 
by which they happen to 
be tagged will make 
slight difference. 

We think there is no 
occasion for disappoint- 
ment in either the recent 
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or the current behavior of the market. The basic reason 
for its dullness is simply the fact that for the moment 
dynamic speculative stimulants are absent. On the busi- 
ness front, seasonal recession is the order of the day. On 
the political front, vacation season is at hand and the 
governmental pot is merely simmering. 

President Roosevelt’s radio address to the nation, deliv- 
ered a few days prior to his departure on an extended 
vacation, proved to be in keeping with the atmosphere of 
the season. His plausible defense of the New Deal was 
in terms so general .as 
neither to disturb nor ex- 
cite the average listener. 


vacation. He announced 
that he would have more 
to say during the course 
of his return trans-conti- 
nental journey, which will 
probably be six weeks 
hence. os 

In the current quiet in- 
terlude several signs and 
portents merit examina- 
tion. Dull as it is, the 
market’s performance is 
essentially | encouraging. 
The low point of the pro- 
tracted intermediate reac- 
tion of the spring months 
is now more than six 
weeks behind us. That 
fact would seem to con- 
stitute rather convincing 
proof that intermediate 
correction has been com- 
pleted, and that at current 
levels the market prob- 
ably has fully discounted 
the probable continuing 
business recession of the 
summer period. 

There is a further sug: 
gestion of this in the fact 
that the recent 20 per 
cent decline in steel oper- 
ations in a single week 
failed utterly to shake 
the market’s equanimity, 


Bowling Green from S:ep of Customs House or even importantly to 
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affect steel shares. The only answer can be that a sharp 
summer decline in the steel industry had been fully an- 
ticipated and discounted. 

This is a quite normal speculative pattern, for the 
market movement almost invariably is several months ahead 
of industrial and business trends. On this reasoning, it 
should only be a matter of a few weeks before speculative 
interest turns to discounting the probable business and 
political developments of the late summer and autumn. 

For reasons which we will put aside for the moment, 
we believe the chances are 


in the sugar and meat packing stocks. Each is favored by 
a rising trend of earnings but, equally significant, these 
issues are not without merit in affording protection against 
any possible further inflationary developments. While we 
see no reason to expect a sudden drift into inflation of 
any radical kind, the forces which can ultimately make for 
inflation are plainly at work. 

At home the Federal budget is far out of balance and 
it becomes increasingly improbable that President Roose- 
velt can succeed in his announced objective of bringing it 
to a balance for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1935, 








overwhelmingly in favor of a 
substantial business revival be- 
fore autumn is far advanced, 
and that the market will begin 
to discount this probability 
well in advance of its actual 
appearance. 

On this reasoning we con- 
tinue to advocate selective pur- 
chases of common stocks, be- 
lieving that the present quiet 
market presents an opportu 
nity which should not be 
ignored. It is in precisely such 
periods of general apathy that 
purchases can be made to best 


Atchison 

Bohn Aluminum 
Commercial Credit 
Bristol-Myers 

Briggs Manufacturing 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Continental Oil 


Stocks Recommended for Current 
Purchase 





just a year from today. 
' Abroad, Germany _ totters 
dangerously on the brink of 
economic and financial crisis. 
Whatever the fate of her cur- 
rency, her means of purchas- 
ing goods from us—and she 
has been one of our important 
foreign customers—have van 
ished, further tending to de 
Trico Products press international trade. 
Pillsbury Flour In terms of gold, the pound 
sterling has sunk to a new 
Corn Products low. At the same time come 
reports that the British inter 
nal economic recovery has 


Mathieson Alkali 
American Cyanamid 
National Sugar 
Liggett & Myers “B” 





advantage, both for invest- 
ment and for intermediate 
trading purposes. In the face of a logical and general 
expectation of higher prices by autumn,.it is to be doubted 
that materially more favorable buying levels will be had 
during the summer. While there inevitably will be periods 
of reaction, one who awaits visible proof of a higher market 
later on will very likely pay a premium for excessive 
caution. It is not rising prices but anticipation of them 
that rewards the successful trader. 

We again publish herewith a list of stocks previously 
recommended. Each is a dividend-paying equity in a sound 
and favorably situated enterprise. The majority are of 
investment merit, offering adequate yield and probability 
of both intermediate and long-term appreciation. The 
minority not of strictly investment caliber have been 
selected with regard for the speculative promise inherent 
in a rising trend of earnings. 

We have repeatedly emphasized that in the present basic 
setting of business recovery and monetary uncertainty 
there can be no valid alternative to an investment policy 
of regarding sound equities as preferable to cash, regard- 
less of all intermediate fluctuations in what for months 
has been essentially a trading market. We have pointed 
out that in this picture there is no possibility of a significant 
liquidation developing. The depression mania for cash 
ended with the banking holiday of March, 1933, and with 
this country’s departure from the gold standard. Nothing 
has happened, or will happen for a long time, to alter 
the underlying realities that make for a major rise in 
property prices and a consequent reduced purchasing 
power of money. 

In the stock market itself, dull as it is, confirmation of 
the validity of this view can be found week after week. 
It is to be found at present especially in the action of the 
gold-mining shares, which continue, and with much logic, 
to be regarded as the prime hedge against monetary uncer- 
tainties, both domestic and international. The best of 
these issues hang persistently around the highest levels of 
recovery. The “Blue Chip” issue of the group has within 
the past week soared to a new peak. Metal stocks gener- 
ally remain in firm demand. 

Among other groups the best recent action has centered 
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flattened out. The two devel 
opments can hardly be unrelated. If, as seems likely, Bri 
tain has reached the maximum of domestic trade possi 
bilities, what could be more logical than a renewed drive 
for world trade, via the route of competitive currency 
depreciation? 

It is significant that in recent months a virtual parity oi 
depreciation has existed between the pound and the dollar 
That the dollar would be long maintained at its present 
gold value in the face of any significant further deprecia 
tion of the pound is greatly to be doubted. 

In this connection it is of at least passing interest that 
the organized American group which most insistently 
clamored for dollar depreciation last year has again swung 
into activity, now arguing in its propaganda that the need 
of the hour is the 50-per-cent depreciation of the dollar 
permitted to President Roosevelt under existing law, as 
compared with the 40-per-cent depreciation now in effect. 

These are mere straws in the wind. The more tangible 
and immediate inflationary probabilities appear to lie in 
the field of Federal emergency spending. By authority of 
Congressional appropriation, Mr. Roosevelt has in his 
hands available funds upward of $6,000,000,000. It is not 
cynicism, but realism, to point out that this is the richest 
and most potent “campaign fund” that any Administration 
ever had as it approached the half-way test of the Con 
gressional elections, to be held early next November. 

The defense of the New Deal given by the President 
in his radio address can only be accepted as the opening 
gun in that campaign. One after another of the Admin- 
istration leaders will take to the stump this summer and 
autumn. Before autumn the President himself will make 
several addresses. The drive will not be in behalf of 
specific candidates. It will be for the Administration cause 
as a whole, and therefore for those candidates—chiefly 
Democrats, as it happens—who support the New Deal. 

Looking forward to the approaching elections, which 
inevitably will be generally accepted as a national test of 
public sentiment for or against the New Deal, we are 
certain that there is not the slightest doubt the Adminis- 
tration will make every effort to produce a favorable busi- 

(Please turn to page 317) 
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an Business Find Thirty 
Billion Dollars? 


Present Plans Call for a Cessation of Governmental 
Aid at the End of Fiscal Year Just Starting—What 


Are the Prospects of Business Independence? 


By Joun D. C. WELpDon 


F the economic life of this nation is to flow again in the 
familiar channels grooved by a century and a half of 
tradition and experience, it inexorably follows that 

business revival, motivated chiefly by capitalistic initiative, 
must proceed without undue delay to a point at which 
human distress will have been reduced to an approximation 
of normal, permitting the Federal Government to retire 
from emergency undertakings and to balance its budget. 

This beyond question is the vital, over-shadowing issue 
confronting us today. Upon its outcome depends the future 
evolution of our economic structure and of our govern- 
ment, each relating directly to the livelihood, income and 
living standard of us all. 

The fundamental reality has been stated time and again 
by the President himself. He has insisted that the Federal 
credit is the keystone arch of our economic and social order, 
and that it must not be impaired. He has warned against the 
historic tendency of liberal governments to wreck them- 
selves on the rocks of loose fiscal policy. Specifically, he 
has committed his Administration to a balanced budget for 
the 1936 fiscal 


The least desirable possibility is an indefinite continuance 
of emergency Federal spending, a further encroachment of 
the Federal power in the sphere formerly reserved to private 
initiative, an indefinite expansion in the public debt—in all 
of which is the inherent threat of a weakened Federal credit 
and the ultimate risk of destructive inflation. 

It would be foolish to imply that a clear-cut answer will 
be given on July 1, 1935. It probably will not be. The 
desired limit of approximately $31,000,000,000 of Federal 
indebtedness projected by the President as of that date is 
neither necessarily nor probably the ultimate supportable 
debt of this country. 

Thus, decision on the issue above outlined may be, and 
probably will be, postponed for a year or two. Conceiv- 
ably, it may prove to be a compromise in the best Roosevelt- 
ian fashion—marked by several years of gradually improv- 
ing business and gradually relaxed governmental activities, 
with neither development restoring the hopelessly vanished 
“normalcy” of the past. 

In any event it behooves us to take a careful look at 

the road along 
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year 1934 and the resultant effects on fiscal policy. 
The business activity index of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL 
StrEET shows that for the first half of 1934 the average 
economic level stood at approximately 76 per cent of nor- 
mal. For the last half of 1933 it was approximately 71 
per cent of normal. For the first half of 1933 it was 61.7 
per cent of normal. ‘. 
Relative to the first six months of 1933, which included 
the abnormal stagnation of the banking holiday, the gain 
in aggregate business activity of the second half of 1933 
was 15 per cent. The gain of the first half of the present 
year over the second half of last year was only 7 per cent. 
These figures merely reflect the reality that the initial 
phase of recovery was abnormally fast. Statistically, and 
with no attempt to discuss immediate business trends, they 
suggest that one must probably lean toward the side of 
optimism to expect that the second half of 1934, upon 
which we are now embarked, will record a gain of as much 
as 7 per cent over the first half of the year. Such a result 
may be possible if the present seasonal recession in business 
is reversed by a pronounced advance next autumn. 
This means that in all probability aggregate business 
activity for the year 1934 will at best be scarcely more than 
80 per cent of normal. 


Still Far to Go 


Now one can regard this probable 80 per cent estimate 
in two ways. If attained, it would mean an improvement 
of approximately 21 per cent over 1933. That is gratify 
ing. On the other hand, from the 80 per cent level—which 
was approximately the bottom of the severe 1920-1921 
depression—we would have to have a further advance of 
25 per cent to restore a normal business volume, with its 
accompaniment of normal employment and a normal bal- 
ance of the Government's revenues and expenditures. 

Let us assume, with a very high degree of optimism, that 
the 7 per cent rate of recovery of the first half of 1934 over 
the last half of 1933 is continued steadily from half-year 
to half-year. In that happy event business activity will 
have recovered to 98 per cent of normal by July 1, 1936, or 
approximately two years from now. 

At this point of conjecture, however, some sobering 
considerations thrust themselves upon us. In the fiscal 
year ended June 30, the Government’s deficit approached 
the staggering sum of $4,000,000,000. Is the status quo satis- 
factory, with business at 76 per cent of normal and fully 
10,000,000 individuals unemployed? Obviously not. Yet 
bear in mind that in the attainment of even this unsatis. 
factory level business has had the benefit of $4,000,000,000 
of purchasing power distributed by the Government out of 
its borrowing power—a sum which ultimately can 
only be paid back out of taxes or the manufacture of 
government funds, whether the latter process be the 
crude resort to the printing press or the more sophisti- 
cated “writing up” of metallic currency reserves 
whether gold or silver. 





. Hidd? 

In short, if we are even to hold our present fits 
position over the next year, either business ir ‘ 
must produce and distribute $4,000,000.000 La 


more purchasing power than it provided in 
the last twelve months or 
the Government must bor- 
row and distribute another 
$4,000,000,000. 

How much more pur- 
chasing power would have 
to be created either by 
business or the Govern- 
ment during the next two 
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rn rl temporary 


“normalcy” of, say, 1926, 
hopeful statistics above? 
e statistics of national 


years to restore the business 
as projected by the arbitrarily 
Possibly a hint can be found in th 
income. . 

For 1934 it appears improbable that the national income 
will exceed $48,000,000,000, including Federal emergency 
distributions. For 1926 it was approximately $80,000,000,- 
000. The gap is upward of $30,000,000,000. In terms 
of requisite business activity, that is a huge figure. In 
terms of governmental spending, it is a hopeless figure— 
out of the question if resort to enforced inflation is to be 
avoided. 

From our present perspective it is enlightening to turn 
our eyes back to 1926 and to have a look at just a few of 
the major forces operating to produce $80,000,000,000 o 
national income. 

Then, construction, the bulk of it privately financed, was 
running at a rate around $7,000,000,000 a year. Now it is 
not even 30 per cent of that figure, including the major 
portion publicly financed. 

Then new capital flotations were well in excess of $5, 
000,000,000 a year, supplying the life blood for the expan- 
sion of capital equipment, upon which normal activity in 
the durable goods industries so largely rests. Now new 
capital flotations are at not even 10 per cent of the 1926 
level. 

Then steel was being produced at the rate of 48,000,000 
tons a year, largely on the support of a healthy long-term 
capital market. Now steel is being produced at no more 
than half the 1926 rate. 

Then we were producing 4,000,000 automobiles a year. 
Now it is to be doubted that 1934’s greatly improved pro- 
duction will exceed 2,500,000 cars. 

Then our foreign trade—exports and imports combined 
——was around $9,000,000,000 a year. Now it is scarcely 
a third of that figure. 


Sore Spots 


The outstanding sore spots in the present picture will be 
seen to be construction, the low level of activity in the 
durable goods industries—which, in turn, is closely related 
to the absence of normal private financing—and the stag: 
nation of foreign trade. 

Broadly speaking, normal recovery and normal employ- 
ment can only come out of improvement in these fields. 
Examination of each of them individually can only lead 
to the coriclusion that normal recovery will in all probabil- 
ity prove exceedingly tedious. 

Under present world conditions a return to the 1926 
level of international trade is indefinitely out of the picture. 

The volume can and probably will improve somewhat, 

but as far ahead as any realist can see it will not prove 

an important source of American business revival. 
What of construction? The faint trickle of mortgage 
money from the institutional lenders is currently 
swelling by a trifle and will continue to expand, but 

it remains at a very small fraction of the 1926 

volume. PWA funds are a help, but this is 
support and 
A ee i even as such can be re- 
garded as only a 25 or 30 
per cent substitute for nor- 
mal private expenditures on 
construction. The Gov 
ernment’s housing pro- 
gram, involving partial in- 
surance of private credit, 
will further help—but this 
(Please turn to page 319) 
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sain Germany [otters on 


the Brink 


Marked Economic Gains of Past Year Menaced 


by Moratorium Ultimatum, Falling Ex- 


ports, and the Specter of Counter Revolution 


By H. M. TREMAINE 


On the heels of a suddenly declared moratorium 
for six months on all German medium and long-time 
obligations, public and private, held abroad, accompanied 
by intimations of another economic collapse because of 
inability to maintain a favorable trade balance, come im- 
pressive evidences of dissensions in the Hitler government 
and prophecies of a counter revolution. Baffled abroad and 
threatened with revolt at home, the crazed German giant 
staggers toward convulsions which may shake the world. 
Drained of gold, unable to pay for imports of in- 
dispensable raw materials, Germany's dream of autarchy 
turns into the reality of economic anarchy. 

The Hitler revolution was political, economic and cul- 
tural; signs of counter revolution now appear on all three 
of these fronts; and at the same time Germany finds her- 
self an outcast among the nations. 

The seeds of the present political crisis were sown in 
the genesis of the Hitler regime. Hitler's National Social 
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We Gi ie ta history marches fast in Germany. 


Democrats came to power largely by reason of an alliance 
with the Nationalists, in which the latter sought to win 
final control by shaping the Nazi movement to their own 
ends. In the coalition between the Nazis and the Na- 
tionalists the latter were assigned governmental control 
of industry, finance and labor; while the Nazis took general 
political control and a free hand in moulding public opinion 
and regimenting the nation into a unified belief in the 
totalitarian state. 

Between a monopoly of all forms of propaganda and 
rigid suppression of all opposition the Nazi partner be- 
came dominant and proceeded to swallow its ally. Con- 
fronted by the menace of communism on the one hand 
and the fear of the economic tyranny of great industrialists 
on the other, Hitler stood for the middle classes and the 
white collars as the rallying ground of all classes of 
German society—but without any effort to abolish class 
distinctions. Germany was not to be a classless society but 
German, whatever that might mean. The nation went into 
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a patriotic ferment, the conservatism of the German 
women turned them almost en masse toward Hitler, and 
for a time the whole land was outwardly at least enthusi- 
astically for his German New Deal. 

The dissentients were at first few in number and with- 
out means of effective action, faced as they were by sup- 
pression of free speech and press, the abolition of all 
forms of popular government, a fierce public opinion, and 
the terrorizing of the various Nazi organizations which 
completely dominated the populace in conjunction with 
complete political absolutism. 

The Nationalists were soon disillusioned, the churches 
were restive, the middle classes resented their loss of per- 
sonal freedom, the communists began to burrow under- 
ground, and the socialists came to perceive that after all 
the Nazi state was only a sort of pink communism, which 
was just as ruthless in suppressing liberty as the Stalin 
government of Russia. The present order in Germany has 
been aptly described as a 
beefsteak, brown (referring 


news flashes by cable that Hitler has violently suppressed 
the Storm Troops’ leaders, ousting Ernest Roehm _in a 
showdown of military force in which several Storm Troop 
leaders were killed. Goering, Hitler’s chief aide, proclaims 
that “the second Nazi revolution has begun and ended— 
and Hitler is stronger than ever!” This can only be 
interpreted as a significant swing to the Right in Nazi 
policy. 
Economically, the Nazis are, or were, non-Marxian 
socialists, but they have not been socialistic in practice, for 
they have proclaimed their intention to maintain privately 
owned means of production and to encourage private initi- 
ative and enterprise. At the same time, the economic 
improvement in Germany since the Nazis came into power 
is due partly to artificial assistance to private business, as 
well as to spontaneous business revival, although the latter 
had set in as early as the summer of 1932. Still, it 
appears that there has been a measure of improvement 
which may be attributed to 
the Government’s efforts to 





to the Hitler Brown Shirts) 
on the outside, and red in- 
side. Nevertheless until re- 
cently there was little or no 
disposition to take active 
measures in the political 
field, because of the general 
conviction that a_ break- 
down of Nazi rule in vio- 
lent or abrupt fashion 
would mean civil war, eco- 
nomic collapse and possibly 
the virtual extinction of 
Germany as a great power. 

What is now taking 
place is an effort, headed | 
by the nationalists in the | 
Hitler cabinet, to effect a | 
wholesale revision of the 
Nazi program, without | 
violence. Vice-Chancellor | 
von Papen is the leader of 
this movement and his re- 
cent speech at Marburg 
university, suppressed by 
Joseph Goebbels, minister 


Last year these purchases fell to 


Made up as follows: 


of $1,071,000,000. 


Our Interest in Germany 


GERMANY BOUGHT FROM US in the last 5 years 
an annual average of...... 


The principal items we export to Germany are: 

Cotton, Wheat, Barley, Fruits, Flour, Furs, Corn, 
Mineral Oils, Copper, Machinery, Chemicals, 
Lumber, Lard, Automobiles, Office Machinery. 


GERMANY SOLD TO US in the last 5 years an an- 
nual average of........... 


Last year these sales to us d2clined to............ | 
The principal items we import from Germany are: } 
Furs, Leather and its manufactures, Cotton, Silk, 
Woolen and Rayon, Textiles, Chsmical Wood | 
Pulp, Skins, Paper, Glassware, Toys, Copper 
Products, Earthenware and China, Iron ,and | 
Steel, Machinery, Chemicals. 


GERMANY’S DEBT TO UNITED STATES CITI- 
ipeceonavribiaes 1,409,000,000 the 


Short term between $300,000,000 and $350,000,000 | 
out of Germany’s total short term indebtedness 


Long term (including Young and Dawes Plan‘Bonds) 
$1,088,136,000 out of a total of Germany’s long 
term indebtedness of $2,405,000,000. 


encourage business revival. 

The development index of 
“Der Deutsche Volkswirt” 
reveals an increase of 30 
per cent over the lowest 
point, and a production in- 
| dex shows an increase of 
| 27 per cent in general; 60 
| 


$225,6090,000 
140,000,000 


per cent in pig iron and 75 
per cent in raw material. 
The current consumption 
of power material is 14 per 
cent over 1932, the output 
of consumer goods has 
reached the height of 1932 
and the general outgo of 
all goods is up to 20 per 
cent. On the other hand 
1933 retail turnover 
was 20 per cent below that 
of 1932. At a recent date 
exports were 40 per cent 
below those of 1932 while 
imports had risen 12.5 per 
cent. Railway freight 
movements are now only 


141,600,000 
78,909,900 

















of propaganda (but widely 
boot-legged), was the first 
outward evidence of fundamental division in the Govern- 
ment. In this speech von Papen, although lauding Hitler 
to the skies, advocated free speech, a free press and non- 
interference in religious affairs; and a more conservative 
course in regard to economic matters and foreign relations. 
Standing with him are Franz Seldte, minister of labor; 
Franz Guertner, minister of justice; Constantin von 
Neurath, minister of foreign affairs; and Werner von 
Blomberg, minister of defence. On the other hand, there 
is a savage element in the Cabinet which believes that 
Nazi absolutism has not gone far enough, and that another 
wave of terrorism is demanded. It includes Joseph Goeb- 
bels, minister of propaganda, who suppressed the von Papen 
speech; Walter Darre, commissioner of agriculture; and 
Ernest Roehm, minister without portfolio. Most of the 
other members of the Cabinet being original Nazi partisans, 
are represented as prepared to follow Hitler blindly to the 
end, but with the hope that he will gradually swing some- 
what toward the right. Their outstanding figure is 
Herman Goering, premier of Prussia and Reich minister 
of aviation. 

As this is written, the cleavage has come to a head. The 
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10 per cent higher than 
they were a year ago, and 
it is admitted that the income of labor has not gone up in 
proportion to the increase of production. Moreover, bank- 
ing statistics do not indicate an increase in the volume of 
business. 

Business pessimism is indicated by the downward trend 
of the security markets, and the current fall in commodity 
prices. Pessimism is still further aggravated by the con- 
tinued extension of governmental regulation of business. 
Minimum prices have been fixed for many products. Re- 
strictions of imports of raw materials necessitated a decree 
forbidding the increase of prices of manufactured goods. 
But the internal credit position of Germany is better. 
Money is cheap and the number of monthly bankruptcies 
is only about a third of what it was in former periods of 
prosperity. 

The crop outlook is bad and the agricultural populace 
is restive under regulations that forbid migration to the 
cities, and under the failure of the Nazi regime to carry 
out its promised division of great estates. Not a single 
estate has yet been divided. The farmers are also disturbed 
because they have been deprived of the right of forward 
selling of their products, notwithstanding the generous fixed 
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prices that have been established for them. 
They cannot sell their land or borrow 
on it. 

In manufacturing, state control is a 
mixture of encouragement and restriction. 
In some industrial lines new factories are 
forbidden, expansion is forbidden, and 
closed factories may not be re-opened, 
while tax remissions and subsidies abound. 
Imports are restricted or forbidden in 
some cases. Department stores may not 
sell certain sorts of goods, advertising is 
regulated, and the opening of new retail 
stores is also “verboten.” This support of 
the retailers is a reflection of the middle- 
class base of Nazism. 

In flour milling, manufacturers are com- 
pelled to use a certain quantity of potato 
flour and another quantity of dried milk, 
but the bakers can’t use this flour, and 
have to sift out the dried milk, but both 
flour and bread prices are fixed. Indus- 
trialists are complaining of the deteriora- 
tion of products owing to the compulsion to employ a 
certain proportion of unskilled workers. They complain 
also of the restriction or prohibition of importation of cer- 
tain raw materials, and now they fear that exports are 
about to be managed by the state with a view to preventing 
competition in prices, and at the same time to distribute 
foreign orders as widely as possible. It is expected that 
this procedure will interfere with quick decisions and 
handicap the export trade. Moreover, exchange is to be 
allowed only to the extent of each day’s exports. 

Labor, still socialistic or communistic at heart, is in a 
subdued or passive condition, owing to fear of the con- 
centration camps for recalcitrants and the undeniable fact 
that, whatever the causes or means, its condition as a whole 
is much better than it was two years ago. But it silently 
resents the fact that it is no longer a free agent, both its 
unions and its political organization having been suppressed. 


A Crisis That May Be A Fake 


Notwithstanding all efforts to keep up exports and hold 
down imports Germany is now confronted with a large 
adverse foreign trade balance and a consequent lowering of 
its gold reserves to the vanishing point—only $18,000,000 
for 65,000,000 people—together with in- 
ability to pay for the necessary imports 
of raw materials on which the current 
revival of business rests. This situation 
has led (after a long conference with 
creditors) to the arbitrary suspension of 
all payments on foreign obligations in- 
cluding those on the sacrosanct Dawes and 
Young agreements bonds, on the ground 
that Germany has neither the gold nor 
the foreign credits whereby marks can be 
converted into payments in foreign cur- 
tencies. It’s the familiar old transfer alibi 
which Germany always has in good re- 
pair. 

It should not be overloked that it is 
suspected that the books have been doc- 
tored to make the situation with regard 
to gold reserves and exchange much worse 
than it actually is. It is charged that the 
Reichsbank has transferred substantial 
amounts of exchange credits and perhaps 
some gold to the four state banks and 
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the Bank of Prussia—enough it is said to 
account for the major part of the reduc- 
tion in gold cover or its equivalent. 

Ignored, too, is the fact that during 
1934 Russia will pay Germany's export- 
ers 650 million marks, of which two 
thirds will be in gold. And Hjalmar 
Schacht, the inexorable czar of German 
finance, coolly ignores the fact that in a 
period of six months this gold-bled Ger- 
many has bought in frightened foreign 
markets not less than 338 millions of Ger- 
man obligations—more than enough to 
pay all foreign-due interest for six months. 

The evaporation of gold and exchange 
is comparable to the mystery of what has 
become of the vastly increased output of 
iron and steel. It can not be found in the 
records of exports or of home consump- 
tion; the French say they know, and hint 
at secret preparations for war. 

Desperate as the problem of meeting 
obligations may be, a suspicious world 
sees in the devious German ways one more cynical effort 
to eliminate every trace of reparations, even the small 
amount represented by bonds sold to private investors 
under the Young and Dawes agreements. More even than 
that, it sees a colossally audacious effort to blackmail na- 
tions, made hostile by the Reich’s own policies and acts, 
into a grand altruistic effort to “save” Germany again by 
rushing to buy from her. Possibly the world will not “fall” 
this time. 


The Rosy Side of Foreign Trade 


The decline in exports really has a rosy side, because 
the bettered home market is diverting attention of produc- 
ers from the foreign market. The adverse balance of trade 
is largely due to the restriction of imports, for as Germany 
buys less abroad she automatically sells less. The foreigner 
does just what Germany is seeking to do, namely, to buy 
where he sells. Even as the situation stands, German 
foreign trade has not fallen off disconcertingly except with 
Russia. The loss of that trade is due to Russia’s fear of 
Germany’s ambition to penetrate the Ukraine, and to the 
fact that since American loans to Germany stopped it has 
been difficult for German manufacturers to finance Russian 
purchases. A considerable part of the 
decline of exports is due to the emotion- 
ally-stimulated boycott of German goods 
by Jews all over the world, and also by 
liberally inclined business men _ every- 
where who prefer not to contribute to 
the economic power of a state whose 
political policies they detest. 

However all that may be, the actual 
situation in Germany is a critical one 
with respect to the mark and foreign 
credit. For all practical purposes, so far 
as the record goes, Germany is almost 
without gold backing for the mark, and 
foreign trade is greatly hampered by the 
inability to provide for its financing 
through exchange operations. German 
marks, inconvertible into foreign curren- 
cies for lack of exchange, are not highly 
esteemed by foreign business men. More- 
over, besides lack of gold—the reserve is 
now officially reported to be less than 

(Please turn to page 317) 
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“No Such Thing as Controlled 


Inflation” 


We Must Abandon Our Complacent Indifference to 
Debt and Revive Our Fundamental Conceptions of 


Money or Face the Dire Consequences of Fiat Currency 


ArTHUR H. VANDENBERG 
U. S. Senator from Michigan 


in an Interview with 
THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 


familiarity breeds contempt. 

We all know how true it 1s. 
There is now a perturbing national 
manifestation of deterioration of re- 
spect into contempt. 

Since March, 1933, this nation has 
become so familiar with money in 
astronomic quantities that although 
most of us have less cash than we 
ever had before we share in a com- 
posite national contempt for money 
in any but the most imposing quan- 
tities. A million dollars has become 
small change to us, billions do not 
stir us; it is only when we get into 
the tens of billions that we begin to 
show a languid interest, even as the 
recipients. Even then we do not get 
wildly excited as taxpayers. When 
we read that the national debt, at 
more than $27,000,000,000, has 
reached a higher point than at the 
end of the World War, which was 
then looked upon as a record that 
would hold for all time, we are not 
shocked. We let Harry Hopkins 
pass the burden off lightly with the 
remark that we do not yet know what taxes are in this 
country, as he points admiringly at the higher taxes paid 
by the peoples of Great Britain, France and Germany. 

We have just closed a fiscal year with a national treasury 
deficit that is greater than all the ordinary expenditures of 
running the Government. We are more than thirty-two 
hundred millions in the hole for that one year and we 
have given the President the power to put us still further 
under ground by fully twice as much more in the fiscal year 
1934-35. I am not sure that anybody knows just how 
great his emergency spending authority is. But it is at 
least six times as much as the national government cost us 
before the war, to say nothing of the fact that the ordinary 
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expenditures, which presumably are 
covered by the revenues, are fully 
five times as much as they were in 
those relatively parsimonious days. 

Just as we look lightly upon debts 
which would have terrified us in 
other days we look indifferently upon 
money as an institution. It is no 
longer something interwoven with 
the very warp and woof of national 
integrity and solidity. We have 
taken 40 per cent of the gold out of 
that abstraction, the standard gold 
dollar, and still call it a dollar. We 
have made a fictitious profit for the 
Treasury of about three billion dol- 
lars by taking away the gold of the 
Reserve Banks and giving them back 
gold certificates according to the low- 
ered gold content. When in our 
school days we read about kings de- 
basing the coinage with alloys we 
thought of them as royal swindlers. 
Now, moreover, we are buying silver 
and issuing silver certificates for it, 
perhaps issuing each paper dollar as 
if the silver were worth $1.29 an 
ounce, whereas we begin by paying 
50 cents an ounce for it. Here is inflation and more 
profit by a devious and dubious method. The paper 
money and the bonds which were redeemable in gold dol- 
lars at $20.67 to the ounce are now redeemable only in 
paper dollars of uncertain value in international exchange. 
And there is a large element in the country which favors 
paying off government obligations in issues of greenbacks 
which have nothing behind them but a promise to pay 
other paper dollars for them. 

I am not adversely criticising our abandonment of the 
gold standard or the devaluation of the nominal gold dol- 
lar. I am merely citing those facts as evidence of how far 
we have departed from our old-time ideas of the inviolable 
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sanctity of the nature of money. Having done these 
things of necessity it is not hard to go on and ask, why 
bother about monetary abstractions so long as we have 
wonderful high-speed printing presses? 

In other words, we have reached a point where it will be 
easy to dally with out-and-out inflation of the currency. 
Indeed, it may not be a matter of choice but of necessity. 
At the same time that we are spending as no other nation 
has spent in all history we are wobbling mightily in our 
conceptions of the nature of money. 

We have a callous indifference to treasury deficits and a 
growing belief that we can manufacture money even more 
expeditiously than we can make debts. 

Inflation of a nation’s currency always begins with a 
chronic budgetary deficit. Sometimes the deficit is inevit- 
able; sometimes it is recklessly accumulated. 

Once deficits become chronic and cumulative there is no 
way to pay governmental bills except by borrowing, by 
onerous taxation; or by printing money, either directly or 
through the central banks. 


The End of Borrowing 


So far we have had no difficulty in borrowing stupendous 
sums of money at low interest rates. But there will come 
a time when lenders will become fearful and reluctant and 
the price of borrowing prohibitive. Then we will have to 
turn to heavy taxation. Our people, I think, after these 
years of sacrifice, deprivation and unemployment for mil- 
lions, will not endure such taxation. Then the money 
printing presses will come into their own. The only escape 
from the horrors of inflation is an early cessation of our 
huge spending. That is possible and probable if prosperity 
soon returns, but not likely if business activity continues at 
about 60 per cent of normal and ten millions of idle work- 
ers must be cared for out of the public purse. 

When a government is finally up against it for funds, 
inflation is practically justifiable. It is a form of concealed 
taxation—of forced borrowing. Instead of issuing bonds 
to lenders the government issues paper dollars to the 
public and takes their goods and services. But can it 
stop the process short of extremes once it starts? Infla- 
tion of the currency has sometimes been checked in 
the past, although not often. We stopped the Civil 
War greenbacks before it was too late, but not until 
after great suffering. France 





considered evidence of lunacy in its sponsor. Now many 
members of Congress and vast numbers of people can see 
no good reason why the Government shouldn't make all 
the money it needs instead of borrowing. The national 
psychology is being made ready for inflation. A great edi- 
torial writer hardly lets a day go by without asking his 
readers why the government should print one sort of a 
document and call it a bond and exchange it for cash on 
which it must pay interest when it can issue another sort 
of printed paper, call it a dollar, and have all the cash it 
may need without interest. 

I have had many letters from substantial citizens asking 
me—in the language of one of them—what is the difference 
between “government printing press money” and “printing 
press interest-bearing bonds?” ‘This worthy citizen went 
on to say: 

“In either case the entire nation’s wealth is the collateral 
back of every dollar issued. The banker’s interest involve- 
ment would appear uncalled for; wanton, nay criminal. 
Rigidly controlled direct currency issued by the United 
States Government and not printing press bankers’ bonds 
is the crying need of our nation.” 

Such letters raise the blunt question of—Why issue 
bonds when you can print greenbacks? It may not be per- 
tinent to a discussion of the outlook for inflation to under- 
take to point out the vital differences between a greenback 
and a bond, but it may tend to stay the deluge. 


The Uncontrollability of Fiat Money 


There is no such thing as rigidily controlled fiat money. 
The only governmental control is merely a limitation im- 
posed by Congress, which always has the power to change 
its mind and its limitation; and once the inflation avalanche 
starts, it will be compelled to raise the limit just as certainly 
as water runs down hill. Currency inflation is a sort of 
monetary perpetual motion, which generates its own speed 
of growth. 

Bonds create their own brakes because while they are 
issued by the Government it takes the public to buy them, 
and say what the interest and discount will be. In the 
case of paper dollars, the public has to take them. The 
public control over bond issues is not a mere bankers’ con- 
trol. Up to a certain point the bankers may be forced 
tc absorb bonds issued by the Government but finally it 

is the whole public investment 





stopped inflation when the franc = —— 


capacity of the country that has 





had deteriorated 80 per cent and 
had ruined her great class of 
small investors. Germany did 
not stop the printing presses 
until the mark had fallen to one- 
trillionth of its nominal value. If 
we could have inflation that 
would restore the 1926 price level 
and stop right there, it would not 
be an unmixed evil. But the 


“Just as we look lightly upon debts 
which would have terrified us in other 
days, we look indifferently upon money 
as an institution. It is no longer some- 
thing interwoven with the very warp and 
woof of national integrity and solidity.” 


the power to turn thumbs down. 
When investors refuse to take 
“Governments” the Government 
is compelled to get down to com- 
mon sense and pay its way by 
taxes that can be collected. 

I asked one of my colleagues, on 
the floor of the Senate a while ago, 
what would happen if we could 
put into actual circulation even the 
$13,000,000,000 of existing cur- 





trouble is that inflation breeds in- —— 
flation. As uncovered money falls 

in purchasing power, it takes more money to run the govern- 
ment, and people must have more money to pay for living. 
Anticipatory appropriations can not keep up with actual 
expenditures. The printing presses must run faster, and 
people must run faster to buy than the falling velocity of 
money. 

I ascertained recently that fiat money bills aggregating 
70 billions of dollars have been introduced into the lower 
house of Congress. Most of these bills appropriate money 
for some specific purpose and then propose that the money 
be printed. A few years ago any such bill would have been 
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rency, as against about $6,000,000,- 

000 in use. He promptly replied, although an inflationist, 
that the dollar would fall to about ten cents in worth. And 
there are observers in Washington who predict that that 
is where the dollar will land before we get through this 
present epidemic of lax borrowing and lax money-making. 
The result of such a process of putting “lots of money” 
into the hands of the people would be to take their 
money-wealth away from them—all their cash surpluses, 
all their working capital, all their savings—except as they 
were in substantial property, whether in the form of title 

(Please turn to page 316) 
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Happening in Washington 


By E. K. T. 


The President, Congress gone 
home, becomes even more than ever the 
central object of reflection by the mil- 
lions who are wondering where we are 
going on the uncharted sea of planned 
and stimulated recovery. Increasing 
are the numbers of critics who declare 
that, like Columbus, we don’t know 
where we are going, will not know 
where we are when we get there, and 
can't tell where we have been when 
we get back. But the President sails 
boldly on. He is not troubled about 
a precise destination, for he has none; 
he is sailing toward Utopia, a land 
which may come nearer but can never 
be attained. Confident that we can 
come through the present economic storm, he plans con- 
trolled weather. Temporary measures are freely resorted 
to in bewildering variety but always the President looks 
forward to stormless seas. 

He contemplates a nation making its destiny. So 
long as Roosevelt is in office and has power there 
will always be change and innovation. There will be 
no rest for those who weary of novelty. 


Big Business is commonly pictured as being distrust- 
ful if not inimical to the President. Perhaps it is, but 
the public is not aware of how many able business men 
have been summoned to help him and of how cheerfully 
they respond to the call, even when they are skeptical of 
the plans they are invited to shape. A leader of big 
business whom I happen to know personally has deserted 
his affairs for many months to help the President shape 
a certain reconstruction measure and put it into practice. 
In his judgment this particular measure was sound and 
promising of both recovery results and enduring rehabili- 
tation of business in its field. He is not in sympathy with 
much that the Administration is doing, and less with some 
of the things that it intends to do. For instance, he con- 
siders N R A a tragic mistake which has set back rather 
than helped recovery—but will have the permanent value 
of a painful educational experience. 





An Estimate of the President by such a man is worth 
considering. Here it is, compacted: “Roosevelt is not 
an intellectual giant, he is not a profound thinker. He 
is a consummate politician, in the best sense of the word. 
His will power is exceptional, and his ability to arrive at 
clear-cut decisions after patiently listening, with detach- 
ment and intense concentration, to advice and counsel 
from many quarters is most unusual. After a decision is 
made he is not a prey to harassing doubts and regrets. 
Therefore he worries little. He is definitely not a radical. 
All his instincts are conservative, but his conservatism 
goes back to the Revolution. Patrician as he is in origin 
and class, he believes that the Revolution was social as 
well as political, and that it started us on the pursuit of 
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an ideal of continuous betterment from 
which we can never depart and re- 
main true to the Republic. He is a 
real leader; a great man, like him or 


” 


Thanks went telephatically from 
the White House to Downing street as 
the cables tick-tacked Britain’s refusal 
to pay in goods, after having already 
refused to pay in cash. That settled 
the international debt question on its 
American internal politics side. Per- 
haps all sides. 

I took a flying trip to Chicago 
this week, where a great banker 
said to me: “Our optimism index 

is 20 to 30 per cent higher than Wall Street’s.” 


Tugwell outsmarted the Senators who wanted to show 
him up as a red. His verbal nimbleness was too much 
for their Senatorial ponderousness. But his defense had 
this solid ground that what a professor might say think- 
ing aloud in a book or a speech to his fellows three or 
four years ago had little to do with his act as an adminis- 
trator in the ruck of a battle against depression. Rex 
is getting his real education right now. He had a lot 
of theory and now he is getting a lot of contact with 
reality. So is his boss, who as he writes essays about how 
the Protestant reformation gave birth to capitalism is 
discovering that raising less cotton may be a good way to 
raise more hell. : 


Housing Act administrators are planning to deflate 
building costs at the start. Railroads are to reduce their 
rates on building materials, manufacturers of those mate- 
rials are to cut prices rudely, or N R A will do it for them, 
and workmen are to be invited to trade a reduction in 
hourly wages for more hours or rather for the prospect 
of more hours, over a period of time—not longer days, 
but more days. I don’t know about the workers but [ 
know that the materials boys will come through. They 
have got to have more business or they will soon slump 
back to where they were in 1932. Federal patronage, 
great as it is, is only a drop in the bucket compared to 
what 2 billion dollars of residence building a year would 
mean. Incidentally, I begin to doubt whether N R A 
will cut loose on price control now, at least in the basic 
industries. Codes can put prices down as well as up. 
Also, the housing drive is a reason why there will be no 
administrative contribution to inflation this year. I 
wouldn’t be surprised that if the drive hits the target 
President Roosevelt will be busier trying to hold the whole 
price level down than he has been trying to elevate it. If 
the backed up credit and cash of this country ever start 
to flow—and a building boom would start it—we will find 
that we have been so busy filling the millpond and knock- 

(Please turn to page 320) 
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Does 9-cent Copper Mean 
Dividends? 


Improved Position of the Metal as Surplus Stocks 
Are Reduced the World Over Offers Encourage- 
ment for Many Companies and Their Shareholders 


By C. 8. Burton 


HE other day this writer, bent upon gathering some 
copper news, told an active director of a large in- 
vestment trust that he was on his way to lunch with 

a well-known authority in the copper world; the comment 
was, “Copper looks to me to be a hopeless situation”; a 
few moments later, the guest at table opened the discussion 
by saying “I have not been so bullish on copper since 1928.” 
One view from the outside, one view from the inside. 
Recent movements rather appear to justify the inside 
view. 

To consider copper, now, as always, a key product in 
world industry, one must endeavor to marshal current 
factors, somewhat in order of importance, and, beyond 
doubt where two copper men foregather today, they at 
once launch into an argument concerning the code—The 
Copper Code of Fair Competition. This attempt at regu- 
lation is, as yet, a red-hot iron just dragged from the fire 
and laid upon the anvil. It remains to be determined 
whether or not the industry hammers it into a serviceable 
tool during the year of life provided in its present enact- 
ment. Its present term expires June 16, 1935. 

If, in actual operation, the code renders effective con- 
trol of duty-free copper for domestic consumption, it will 
be the first time in history that the industry has managed 
to even partially bury the 
hatchet so that it would 


trator of the N R A, has been released from the Govern- 
ment service in order to become chief executive of the 
Copper Code Authority. 

The regulation of production is sought through sales 
quotas; there is no attempt to limit production except in 
this indirect manner. The export market is not consid- 
ered in the code and any producer is at liberty to sell 
abroad. 

Evidently, the makers of the code had in mind the 
probable consumption for the coming twelve months. The 
sales quotas as they have been allotted, with a small per- 
centage in reserve, provide for the distribution of 720,- 
000,000 pounds of copper. Our domestic consumption in 
1932 was 671,962,000 pounds and in 1933 it was 763,452,- 
000 pounds; the exact average would be 717,707,000 
pounds. 

The monthly sales quotas are set up to aggregate 20,500 
tons, (41,000,000 pounds) of primary production and 
9,500 tons (19,000,000 pounds) of secondary copper. Tc 
begin with, allocations have been made to Kennecott of 
146,893,000 pounds; to Anaconda of 90,180,000 pounds; 
to Phelps Dodge of 67,334,400 pounds; to United Verde 
of 31,008,000 pounds; these and smaller allocations 
to Calumet & Hecla, Miami Copper, United Verde 
Extension, Consolidated 
Coppermines and Copper 
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covering the 9,500 
tons — (19,000,000 
pounds) of secondary 


2) 
copper have been al- aa 
located as follows: to 19 
American Metal Co., ea 
7,360,000 pounds; to ie 
American Smelting 16 
& Refining Co., 4,- 15 
654,000 pounds; to 14 


Nichols Copper Co., 
4,654,000 pounds and 
to Anaconda 2,330,- 
000 pounds. These al- 
locations are however 
very apt to be changed 
often, for there are a 
multitude of smaller 
operators who pro- 
duce secondary cop- 
per and who will feel 
that they have the 
same right to demand 
the “Blue Eagle” for 
their output as have 
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As a matter of 
PRICES fact the administra- 
confronted with a 
bewildering array of 
questions calling for 
quick decision. One 
of the most important 
of these and one in 
which the public has 
a direct interest is the 
reformation of the 
industry's _ statistical 
service. Ever since 
the autumn of 1931, 
the public has been 
without any adequate 
figures on production, 
consumption and 
stocks on hand of 
copper. Considering 
the widespread own- 
ership of the shares 
of copper companies 
and the keen interest 
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the larger producers. 

When one has penetrated so far into the mazes of the 
code, one quite naturally is put upon inquiry as to what 
pressure, what measure of compulsion is instituted to bring 
together these red metal men, whose views have never 
heretofore been brought to coalesce. 

Section 9 of Article VII defines “Blue Eagle Copper” 
and the restrictions that apply to the outlaw product in 
the following language: 


The sale of copper by any member of the industry 
without first having received a sales quota pursuant to 
the provisions of this‘code, or otherwise in contraven- 
tion of any of the provisions of this code, shall be a 
violation of this code; provided, however, that holders 
of copper who are without sales quotas and who are un- 
able to obtain sales quotas and custom smelters and/or 
refineries whose intake is in excess of their sales quota 
and to the extent of such excess may sell such copper but 
it shall not be eligible to be called “Blue Eagle Copper” 
and shall not be considered copper offered for sale 
pursuant to the provisions of the Copper Code, and all 
invoices and papers covering such transactions shall 
be plainly marked “The Copper covered in this 
transaction is not Blue Eagle Copper and is not quali- 
fied to be used in the manufacture of any articles for 
sale to the United States Government as provided for 
in the President’s Order of Approval for the Code of 
Fair Competition for the Copper Industry.” All sales of 
copper, however, shall be promptly reported to the 
Sales Clearing Agent of the Code Authority. 


The first task which fell to the lot of the new executive 
was that of securing agreements from the fabricators and 
consumers of copper, committing them to buy stipulated 
amounts of copper every month without regard to any 
present metal inventories on hand. There are some im- 
portant users of the metal, who are thus placed in an 
embarrassing situation. They have large stocks on hand 
in which capital is tied up; to be asked to carry this metal 
indefinitely and in addition to buy new metal, costing more 
per pound, perhaps, than the average cost of stocks in hand 
is to be asked to give a double measure of co-operation. It 
is plain that here arises at once a pvroblem calling for 
administrative discretion and good judgment. 
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which shareholders 
take in the study of the position of the industry there can 
be no good reason for any secrecy upon the part of the 
Code Authority. There is already criticism to this effect. 
It is most assuredly to be hoped, that, as soon as the con- 
fusion resulting from the imposition of the code’s regu- 
lations and as soon as the Code Authority has found its 
way about, it will be possible for the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics, the United States Bureau of Mines and 
the Code Authority itself to co-operate to the end that the 
public may be fully informed. Any other attitude would 
most certainly engender suspicion and undermine confi- 
dence, something that the Blue Eagle cannot afford at this 
time,—or any other time for that matter,—at any price. 

As to statistical data available, there accompanies this 
article a graph which shows, from 1924 to 1934, world 
stocks of copper, as well as those in the United States. Now, 
these figures may be taken as approximately correct, but 
it should be said that a part of them are derived from 
the United States Bureau of Mines and a part of them 
from the American Bureau of Metal Statistics and hence, 
while every effort has been made to insure accuracy, one 
is reluctantly obliged to submit the figures “E. & O. E.” 
With relation to these figures, the interest lies, of course, 
in the day to day situation. In the early part of this 
month, the buyers of copper came into the market in an 
attitude comparable to that of 1928; they bought 80,000,- 
000 pounds of copper in four days. There was a definite 
advance of a half a cent a pound in price ahead and quite 
obviously there must be a good many bare shelves between 
the refineries and the consumers, so that when demand 
appeared it meant immediate purchases in the open market. 

In this particular phase of the situation there lies also 
a fairly substantial part of the basis for the bullish attitude 
of some of the producers. With a normal volume of the 
metal going into consumption at a rather steady rate, there 
are a good many million pounds of copper “in process.” 
It is in the blister copper enroute to the refinery; it is on 
its way through the refinery; it is in transit to the fabricator 
where it moves through numberless processes; it is rolled 
into sheets and goes to plants which cut and stamp; it is 
combined with zinc and other metals in smaller propor- 
tions to make the brasses -nd bronzes and all of this metal 
may be reckoned as “in process.” It resembles the water 
which muct accumulate behind the dam before the gates 
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of the mill race can be opened and the wheels of the mill 
begin to turn. During the years of the depression this 
huge stock of metal ordinarily moving through the plants 
of the industry has been robbed, so to speak, small users 
have been forced in many cases to deplete inventories and 
have been thereafter obliged to work from hand to mouth. 

As a matter of fact, if there could be subtracted from 
the world stocks of copper metal that volume which the 
trade ordinarily carries in inventory and, if, at the same 
time, production could be held within the bounds of reason, 
copper would not be needing a Code Authority. 

The recent improvement, in which there has been the 
keenest interest, results from improved demand, of course; 
made evident in the reported decline of stocks in hand to 
the extent of 102,000,000 pounds during the first four 
months of this year, to which there is to be added the buy- 
ing in May and June, the most active for more than a year. 
Nor has the bettered position been a mere matter of figures. 

There have been dividends for the holders of copper 
shares; and that is “something.” It is the real answer to 
the kind of comment mentioned in the first paragraph, cop- 
per is not “hopeless,” it is on its way back. 

The Phelps Dodge Corp. is paying 25 cents a share on 
the second day of July; the corporation paid a like amount 
on the Ist of last February. Magma Copper will pay 50 
cents a share on July 16, following a like distribution of 
three months ago. Cerro de Pasco has paid 50 cents this 
year; perhaps in part from its production of silver and lead, 
but it is a substantial producer of copper and it is not under 
aegis of the code, but strictly on its own. International 
Nickel has paid 20 cents this year; whether from nickel or 
from copper is not tremendously important to the holder 
who cashes the dividend check. United Verde Extension 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share to 
be paid on the Ist of August, following like distributions in 
the two preceding quarters. Kennecott Copper rejoins the 
ranks of the dividend payers from which it has been absent 
since January, 1932, by the payment of 15 cents per share 
on June 30. The last dividend was 12 cents. Lastly, 
Anaconda reports for the first quarter of 1934; the first 
time that any- 
one ever saw a 
quarterly report ; 
for Anaconda, 
showing net in- Pa 
come of $1,636,- 

468. Anaconda’s 
bonanza _ proper- i ; 
ties are not with- . 2 
in the United ge ' 
States, her cheap- 
est copper from 
Chile or from the: 
Greene Cananea 
would have to 
pay the 4 cents 
a pound duty 
just as though it 
might be wholly 
owned by for- 
eigners or rather 
by foreign 
capital. Anacon- 
da has a strike 
on her hands in 
Butte and has a 
vast expense in 
maintaining the 
properties on 
Butte hill. There 
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Copper Ready for Shipment from Great Lakes Port 


is a great’ difference between the expense of shutting down 
an open-pit property, where they merely grease the steam 
shovels and throw tarpaulins over them, as can be done at 
Utah or at Anaconda’s Chile Copper, and the care, watch- 
fulness and maintenance necessary to deep level mines as 
at Butte. Stopes have to be cleaned up, timbers have to 
be replaced, and always the pumps have to be kept going, 
there must be constant vigilance for fire; all underground 
has to be ventilated; a vast expense which seems doubled 
when, as at Butte now, labor troubles prevent any pro- 
duction. 

It is apparent that, at least for the present, domestic 
copper is to be more or less of a sheltered industry, work- 
ing behind the 4 cents a pound tariff wall which any for- 
eign production must scale before it can come into com: 
petition with our home output. The hope of profit lies 
very largely in the fact that these same home producers 
have, during the depression brought their costs down and 
down to a point where properties like Utah can show a 
substantial profit on a 9-cent market. 

There is another more or less happy side to the world 
situation in copper. There has been a great deal of quite 
justifiable publicity anent the developments in the Belgian 
Congo and in Northern Rhodesia, more especially, re- 
cently, the latter. There are two facts which we, in this 
country, should keep in mind as we try to estimate the 
influence of South African copper upon world markets. 
First, the Chuquicamata deposit, which is the property of 
the Chile Copper Co., is larger than all of Northern 
Rhodesia and can be worked at as low a cost as any one 
of the Rhodesian mines; secondly, of the capital invested 
in Northern Rhodesia, about 70 per cent is our own, so 
that we need lose no sleep if European markets do turn to 
South Africa for copper supplies. It is on this account 
that every once in a while the London market takes occa- 
sion to emphasize the statement that Canada is now in a 
position to supply all the needs of the Empire in the metal. 

The ownership of the Rhodesian properties is exceed- 
ingly complicated; inter-company relationships are so be- 
wilderingly entangled that even a most comprehensive 
graph hardly 
clears the situa- 
tion for a _ stu- 
dent. The state- 
ments as to rela- 
tive size of the 
great South 
American deposit 
and that of 
Northern Rho- 
desia as well as 
that regarding 
the proportion of 
the American 
participation 
come from 
sources which 
should be author- 
itative, but there 
are no readily 
available records 
to which one 
may refer an 
inquirer. 

That the 
Northern Rho- 
desian copper de- 
posits as well as 

(Please turn to 

page 320) 
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HE MacazineE oF WALL STREET'S Bond Ap- by the tabular matter or by the comment. For those 
praisals of active and important bonds is pre- — who desire to employ their funds in fixed income-bear- 
sented in two parts. The sections alternate with ing securities we have “doubled starred” the issues 

appropriate alterations and additions, so that holders | which appear to us most desirable, safety of principal 
and prospective buyers of bonds may be constantly in- being the predominant consideration; while a single 
























































formed as to the effect of developments in the largest star designates those which, while somewhat lower in 
number of issues. quality, nevertheless provide an attractive income, or 
Naturally, it is understood that all the issues men- offer possibilities of price enhancement. 
tioned do not constitute recommendations, although Inquiries concerning bonds should be directed to our 
the relative merit of each is clearly indicated either Personal Service Department. 
Railroads 
Total Amount Fixed Charges x on 
funded ofthis times earnedf Price 
Company debt issue ~— — A Yield to COMMENT 
(mil’ns) (mil’ns) 1932 1933 Callt Recent Maturity 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
**General | OR ares 310 152 1.6 1.3 NC 103 3.9 High grade investment. 
Adjustment SSS ary 310 51 1.6 1.3 NC 98 4.1 Junior to issue above, but still high grade. 
Conv. Deb. RMU. con nncce. >=. 310 28 1.6 1.3 102 ’38 106 3.9 Good bond, tho not mtge. secured. 
California-Arizona 1st & Ref. 4s, ’62.... 310 33 1.6 1.3 110 106 4.1 High grade. é 
Transcontinental Short Line 4s, 1958...... 310 23 1.6 1.3 110 104 3.7  Underlies Gen. 4s. Highest grade. 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
I ee Cay, 5. sha oie nce spears 428 141 ee .6 NC 15 6.7 Medium grade. 
1st & Ref. 44s, 2037 428 79 8 .6 NC 47 9.6 unior to issue above. 
Oe iS co nwsesesene ses 428 72 3 .6 105 ’34° 89 15.1 nsecured. Speculative. 
Se Lee Se eee eeeeanere 428 15 3 .6 NC 86 14.9 Secured $18,000,000 Gen. 5s. 
Milwaukee, Sparta & N. W. ist 4s, '47.. 428 15 3 6 NC 66 8.3 ee at a high rate per mile. Second 
St. Louis, Peoria & N. W. ist 5s, 48. 428 10 3 6 NC 73 8.3 grade. 
Illinois Central R. R. 
NN re SoG 55cm ccd we pwae ns sisi 873 13 .8 1.0 Cc 102 3.8 Better grade investment. 
ee Se ea a ine a a 373 62 .8 1.0 107% 84 5.3 Prior liens total some $57,000,00 
Rees ERSTE ss c's kisses ie'p'o ee hee we wim ie' 373 15 8 1.0 Cc 82 5.6 Collateral consists first mtge. Gate of feeder 
roads. Reasonably strong. 
[bjs Se 6 See 373 8 8 1.0 NC 103 4.9 Medium grade. 
4% Leased Line Stock Corti ficates .. . 873 10 8 1.0 NC 63 6.3 pair h A 10,000 shares Chic., St. L.& N.O. 
‘air holding. 
40-yr. 434 DPiicckalaedeeksene cena 373 35 8 1.0 102% °36* 67 7.5 ) 
60, Notes, 4987 en Gai dx 373 20 8 1.0 101 85° 90 9.9 [ssecoree by mtge. None too strong. 
*St. Louis Div. & Ter. 1st 34s, 1951...... 373 13 8 1.0 NC 83 5.0 \Good grade. 
Purchased Lines Ist 3)/s, 1962........... 373 12 8 1.0 NC ee ce 
Louisville Div. & Ter. ast 3 58, 2088..... 373 23 8 1.6 NC eae ... Better grade. 
Chic., St. Louis & N. O. Joint ist Ref. “A” 
Es. DRC eCh ob de belcs ka bauniie wp Adeas'6 > 373 69 8 1.0 110 80 6.5 Still ae grade, despite betterment in 
= 
L., N. O. & Texas Coll. Tr. 4s, 1£§3....... 73 23 8 1.0 NC 77 6.0 Reasonably strong. 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. Con. 1st bs, a 18 .8 1.0 NC 107 4.4 Good grade. 
Kansas City Southern Ry. 
nee 67 30 .6 6 NC 76 5.2 Reasonably good holding. 
Ref. & Imp. 5s, | 2 ae 67 21 6 6 105 75 7.8 unior to issue above. 
Texarkana & F. S. ist 54s, 1950......... 10 10 1.0 107% 94 6.1 ‘air grade. 
Southern Pacific Co. 
**xSan Francisco Terminal 1st 4s, 1950...... 832 27 .8 8 105 98 4.2 Well secured, better grade issue. 
Oregon Lines 1st ‘‘A” 444s, 1977......... 832 61 8 8 105* 81 5.7 Reasonably strong. 
Central Pacific Coll. 4s, 1949............. 832 34 .8 8 100 71 7.2 Fair grade. 4% 
ee Shiva cb<t25 she necansscee 832 145 8 8 105* 64 7.4 Being unsecured by mortgage are none too 
strong. 
Central Pacific Ry. 
i be heme 208 98 ‘< ae NC 95 4.5 Better grade. 
Through Short Line 1st 4s, 1954........ 208 10 se x 107% 92 4.6 Also better grade. 
European Loan 4s, 1946............... 208 13 a a 100 nae were Entitled to a fair rating only. 
Guaranteed 5s, 1960.................. 208 40 vs i 105 ’35° 83 6.3 A fair caliber bond. 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass ist 4s, 1943 os 13 es Ee NC 83 6.5 Reasonably good issue 
Southern Pacific R. R. ist Ref. 4s, 1955. a 146 - ne 105 89 4.8 Good bond. ; _ ge ei 
Am. Gas & Electric Deb. 5s, 2028.......... 195 50 1.9 ES 106* 93 5.4 Among the b best of holding ‘company issues. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
eens Bemnt Oe, BOGS. ooo... cccicccses 445 66 6.8 6.6 105 110 3.9 Of the highest grade 
Deb. 5s, 1265. ROL I OTL RS 445 379 6.8 6.6 110* 110 4.4 Strong bond, tho not secured by mtge. 
American Water Works & Electric Co. 
Conv. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944. ee 15 1.2 1.2 102* 108 4.0 Security pledged is valuable. Good, sound 
bond. 
Ae ess 185 11 1.2 2:8 110* 87 6.2 Medium grade. 
Monongahela West Penn Pub. Ser. 1st 
Lien & Ref. “B” 514s, 1953............ 24 14 1.5 1.6 105* 87 6.7 Reasonably strong. 
Potomac Edison 1st “E”’ 5s, 1956. ae 17 17 1.9 2.0 105* 98 5.2 Entitled to a sound rating. 
__ West Be Penn P a ninl ist aa? Ss, 1956. . 50 50 3.5 3.6 105* 109 4.4 High grade. ie 
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- Total Amount Fixed Charges 
funded ofthis times earnedt Price 
Company debt issue ————- —___— Yield to COMMENT 
(mil’ns) (mil’ns) 1932 1933 Callt Recent Maturity 
a Electric Power Co. 
ook OO See aes 84 63 1.9 1.8 10414 * 99 5.1 Good caliber bond. 
Semmindidin Power 1st 5s, 1941...... 84 10 is 1.8 105 107 3.8 Prior in lien to issue above. High grade. 
Buffalo General — Co. 
2 a OS Bere ee 40 7 2.6 2.1 105 108 3.3 High grade. 
Gen. & Ref. “B” 414 SS eee 40 30 2.6 3.4 10714* 108 4.1 Junior to issue above, but still high grade. 
Consumers Power 
fe RE 2 reer ere errr ee 92 33 3.0 2.5 105 105 1.7 Of the highest grade. 
1st & Unif. 414 6s, 1958. 92 67 3.0 2.5 105* 105 4.2 Junior to issue above, but still high grade. 
Florida Power & Light 
RR ce ero'g 55 eG Rw unin bewaee Ses 74 52 1.3 2.3 104* 65 8.7 Small margin over charges. Second grade. 
oA eee eer ere 74 22 1:3 5 we ees sch All owned by Am. Power & Lt. 
Interstate Power Co. (Del.) 
oS en ear ee as ea 36 29 1.2 1.2 104* 53 10.4 None too strong. 
Deb. 6s, 1952. ............-+.- +0 000-ee- 36 8 1.2 1.2 104* 39 ... Junior to issue above. 
Koppers Gas & Coke Deb. 514s, 1950....... 41 41 333 a 10315 100 5.5 Good bond. 
Nevada-Cal. El. 1st Tr. 5s, 1956. ae 31 28 1.2 1.2 1¢2\4* 78 7.0 Represents large proportion of total debt. 
** New England Tel. & Tel. ist “BP ry 6s, °61.. 88 75 2.5 2.3 100 ’53 110 3.9 High grade investment issue. 
Niagara, Lock. & Ont. Pwr. ist & Ref. 5s, ’55 25 19 8.1 2.F 105* 103 4.8 Good grade. 
__ North Amer. Lt. & Pr. Deb. “A” 5's, 56... 193 18 1.0 def 10214 * 50 12.0 None too strong holding co. obligation. 
Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) ist & 
Ss Sot Serr eee 100 79 2.4 2.2 105* 103 4.5 Better grade investment. 
Ref. 44 6s, 1961. ooo beens daisisine ereiti¢gie cee 100 45 2.4 2.2 105* 93 5.0 Almost equivalent security to issue above. 
~ Penn Central Lt. & Pwr. <3 414s, 1977. 28 28 1.9 1.8 105* 87 5.3 Good bond. 
Public Service Corp. of N. J. oe 
*Perpetual 6% Certificates alate tees Gauss oh 210 19 3.0 3.0 NC 116 5.1 Secured by pledge stock of subsidiaries. 
Good holding. 
— Service Electric -- Gas Co. 
t & Ref. 414s, 19 , 4116 91 3.8 3.7 10415° 107 4.1 High grade. 
aexUnited Electric Co. a N. ae ‘Ist 4s, 49.. 115 18 3.8 3.7 NC 108 3.3 Senior to issue above. Highest grade. 
Hudson County Gas ist 5s, 1949......... 11 3.8 3. NC 112 3.9 Strong bond. 
South Jersey G., El. & Trac. iat'Ss, SS... 13 on acs NC as bwin : Better grade investment. 
Southern California Edison 
EE s a.ciaucs es acwe sees ve eiase 138 13 3.0 2.6 105 108 3.4 Entitled to the highest rating. 
Ref. 5s, 1951..............--.+ +--+ sees 138 120 3.0 2.6 105* 105 4.6 Junior to issue above. 
Standard Power & Light Deb. ae ee 481 24 1.0 1.0 105* 53 12.1 Assumed by Std. Gas. None too strong. 
West Texas Utilities ist 5s, 1957........... 25 25 1.3 1.2 103* 63 8.8 Second grade bond. 
Western United G. &E. ist A” 54s, 1955.. 26 26 1.9 beg 105* 85 6.8 Fair caliber issue. 
Industrials 
*Am. I. G. Chem. Gtd. conv. Deb. 5!4s, 1949. 30 30 1.8c 1.9c 110* 98 5.7 c Years to 3.31.33/34. Real caliber difficult 
ae to ascertain. Appears good bond. 
*California Packing Conv. Deb. 5s, 1940...... 13 13 def b 6.9b 103, 102 4.6 b Years to 2.28.33/34. Last year’s earnings 
improve bond’s quality. 
Chile Copper Deb. 5s, 1947................ 33 33 def 9 1011,* 84 6.9 In itself bond is a good one, but outside cir- 
a cumstances none too favorable. 
*Crucible Steel Deb. 5s, 1940............... 13 10 def 5 101'4* 93 6.4 Outlook improved, tho still m2dium grad> 
only. 
General Steel Castings ist “A” 54s, 1949... 17 17 def def 10714 °* 82 7.5 Doing better. Medium grade. 
Inland Steel 1st “A’’ 444s, 1978............ 41 41 def re 1¢621,* 100 4.5 Strong bond. 
get < & e -t Tobacco Co. 
OS SRM Rn ee reir eae 28 13 14.8 13.2 NC 128 3.6 Industrial obligation of the highest grade. 
Deb. 5s, 1, GO ae eT R ages 28 15 14.8 41.2 NC 113 3.9 Junior to issue above, but still high grade. 
Socony-Vacuum Corp 
Std. Oil of N. Y. Deb. ee Cea 87 65 2.3 4.9 101* 103 4.2 Strong bond, tho not secured by mtge. 
Gen. Petroleum Ist ae Wt 87 16 2.3 4.9 10214* 104 .2 Assumed Socony-Vacuum. Also strong. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 1st 5s, 1948......... 11 11 8 1.5 102°, * e ; Strengthened by last y2ar’s improvement. 
Union Gulf Coll. Tr. 5s, 1950............... 44 44 1.4a  defa 103* 105 4.6 a Gulf Oil (Pa.) earnings, virtually guarantor 


of issue. Better grade. 








Short-Term Issues 














Due date 
Armour & Co. (Ill.) R. E. ist 444s.......... 6.1.39 38 2n 1.5n 102% 100 4.5 n Years.to 10.31. Good bond. 
Bethlehem Steel P. M. & Imp. 5s........... 7.1.36 23 def def 105 103 3.4 Better grade. 
Cumberland Tel. & Tel. Gen. 5s............ 1.1.37 15 3.2m 2.9m NC 107 2.1 mEarnings Sou. Bell Tel. assuming co. 
Highest grade. 
Edison Electric Ill. (Bos.) Notes 5s.......... §.2.35 61 2.6 2.3 10014 * 103 2.0 Company enjoys a fine credit standing. 
*xPennsylvania R. R. Sec. 644S.......-.66--- 2.1.36 60 1.2 133 NC 107 2.9  Pledged security includes $60,000,000 gen- 
eral mtge. bonds, which are good grade. 
*xTexas Power & Light Ist 5s............ Pre eS 25 1.8 1.8 105 103 3.9 Of good investment caliber. 
Tire AVONNS TH. Me ASE GB. oo bciecccceseses 7.1.37 5 2.0 ‘we NC 100 5.0 Among the stronger traction issues. 








minority interest, etc. 
whole or in part at gradually decreasing prices. 





t Fixed charges times earned is computed on an “over all”’ basis. 


In the case of a railroad, the item includes interest on funded and other debt, rentS 
for leased roads, miscellaneous rents, etc.; in the case of a public utility it includes interest on funded and unfunded debt, subsidiary preferred dividends» 
t An entry such as 105 ’36 means the bond is not callable until 1936 at the price named. 
** Our preferences where safety of principal is predominant consideration. 
some slight risk may be taken in order to obtain a higher return. 


* Indicates that the issue is callable as a 
* Our preferences where 
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Prospects Brighten for Dairy Issues 


Overproduction Being Corrected— 
Outlook for Leading Issues Improves 


By Warp GaTEs 


HE dairy stocks were among the last to feel the full 
force of depression and have been equally slow to 
participate in the general economic recovery which 

has been in progress for more than a year. Curiously, 
their performance has closely resembled that of the public 
utility shares. As recently as 1931 both groups were 
widely—and mistakenly—regarded as “depression proof.” 

The fact that general economic re- 
vival of a very substantial degree has 


of growth now checked. The cow population is static or 
declining. Added to this fundamental improvement is the 
fortuitous circumstance of widespread drouth. In many 
dairying areas this is very hard on the cows, because of 
curtailed pasturage, but is certainly helpful to the dairy 
industry as a whole, for it means that the average yield of 
milk per cow has been substantially reduced. 

With production declining and de- 
mand at least slowly improving, a bet- 





failed to find proportionate reflection 
in the dairy industry is enough to indi- 
cate that specific difficulties have been 
present. Indeed, they have. They can 
be stated in one word: Overproduc- 
tion. This had begun, insidiously, long 
before the 1929 boom collapsed. 

The result was that its own internal 
illness, combined with and magnified 
by general depression and reduced pub- 
lic purchasing power, made dairying 
one of the sickest of industries—so 
sick that, in marked contrast with most 
other industries, its sales and earnings 
fell to a new low in 1933. 

Such is the background. Fortunate- 
ly, this article is able to concern itself 
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ter balance of supply and demand is 
being established. On the unfavorable 
side, the margin of profit to the large 
distributing companies is small at all 
times—usually a fraction of a cent 
per quart of milk—and recent price 
advances in most areas have merely 
reduced distributing losses. 

In the important New York State 
area the price of milk to the retail 
buyer was recently advanced by 1 cent 
a quart. Of this increase approximately 
6 mills goes to the farmer and 4 mills 
to the distributor. According to the 
Spencer report, distributors in the 
Metropolitan area lost approximately 
5 mills per quart during the month of 











with what at present appears to be a 
moderate, but significant, improve- 
ment—an improvement which in all probability will prove 
fundamental and cumulative. 

In important measure the change for the better rests 
upon gradually expanding public purchasing power and 
consequent larger demand for milk, butter, cheese and ice 
cream. This is an influence so general and obvious that it 
requires no further discussion. 

Of greater interest is the progress during recent months 
of the industry’s internal correction—partly fortuitous, 
partly the natural result of economic pressure. Let us con- 
sider it in relation to each of the major dairy products. 

First, milk. The trouble, in a nutshell, has been too 
many dairy farmers, too many cows, too much improve- 
ment in breeding and milk-giving qualities. Put these all 
together and you have overproduction. The reasons behind 
it were many. Dairy products constitute the largest cash 
venture in agriculture. Per capita demand, prior to the 
depression, was showing a healthy growth. More and more 
farmers turned to this apparently lucrative field, especially 
when the profit went out of most other agricultural prod- 
ucts early in the depression. By the start of 1933 the 
number of milk cows in this country exceeded 25,130,000, 
compared with 22,330,000 at the start of 1929. 

More than a year of unprofitable prices finds this rate 
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September, 1933, the latest figures 
available. On this indicated basis, a 
moderate further price increase would be required to 
restore even a modest profit margin on milk, although, as 
in all industries, such estimates fail to make allowance for 
the influence of volume upon profits and losses. 

On the basis of average 1933 figures, the oft-heard com- 
plaint that too much of the consumer’s milk dollar goes to 
the distributor is without foundation. Last year about 
56% of it went to the farmer and some 43% to the dis- 
tributor. Of the latter’s share, 19.7% went for labor, 
12.2% for delivery expense, 6.6% for plant expense, 
2.9% for general expense and 2% for profit. During a 
large part of the year milk profits were wiped out. 

But while milk is the basis of the dairy industry, the 
largest percentage profits and a vital proportion of total 
profits have always centered in the by-products—butter, 
cheese and ice cream. It is in these that the current im- 
provement is most pronounced and is of the most signifi- 
cance in relation to this year’s earnings of the major dis- 
tributors, which are, in order of sales volume, National 
Dairy Products, Borden and Beatrice Creamery. 

Whereas milk itself must be immediately consumed, it 
can and does go into stored inventory in the form of 
butter and cheese, not to mention condensed milk. Last 
year saw stocks of stored butter reach record highs. Since 
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mer and unfavorably by abnormally 





last December such stocks have been 
steadily declining in more than sea- 
sonal degree. Relative to past stand- 
ards of normality, they still must be 
regarded as excessive. But with milk 


production curtailed and demand in- " 
creasing, the correction probably will 7 
continue. 

Butter stocks on May 1 were only % 
11,800,000 pounds, against 174,000,- 4 
000 pounds last October and were - 


only 2,400,000 pounds in excess of the 
figure of May 1, 1933. Reflecting this 
improvement, butter prices have ex- 
perienced a sharp recovery. Since the 
first of the year the recovery has been 
from a base price, wholesale, of around 

: - , 930 193! 
18 cents a pound to 25 cents, or a gain 
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cool weather. A new type of ice 
cream, fast-frozen in paper tubes which 
are then cut into individual portions, 
is being successfully exploited at 
slightly higher prices. This is re- 
ported to be of improved texture and 
flavor, and to involve less loss from 
melting, since retail portions are 1n- 
dividually wrapped. 

While the percentages differ with 
individual companies, probably 50% 
of the industry’s gross sales are of fluid 
milk, 20% in butter, 20% in ice 
cream and 10% in cheese. 

As above indicated, current earnings 
and future probable earnings are most 
favorable in butter, cheese and ice 








of nearly 39%. In the same period 
the base price of cheese has advanced by some 50%. 

While these price recoveries are from abnormally iow 
levels, they do mean that the heavy inventory losses 
recorded by all large dairy distributors last year are likely 
to be made up, if not converted into inventory profits, for 
the year 1934—assuming, as is highly probable, that present 
prices are maintained. 

Improvement in these two products is of the utmost 
importance both to the distributors and the farmers for the 
simple reason that the greater proportion of surplus fluid 
milk goes into butter and cheese, in the order named. 
Moreover, the farmer's price for fluid milk is not based on 
the price the milk consumer pays by the bottle, but on 
the combination of this price and the price of surplus milk 
in the form of butter, cheese, condensed milk, powdered 
milk, casein, etc. 

To a considerable degree, despite economic difficulties, 
the retail price of fluid milk is subject to control, either by 
co-operative action of farmer-producers or public authority 
or both. State controls are in effect in various states, in- 
cluding New York. But milk in the form of butter, cheese 
and other products can be readily stored and shipped from 
place to place. Hence, the price of surplus milk in these 
forms is, and can only be, made in the open market, 
determined inexorably by supply and demand. 

Whether the expanding demand for all forms of dairy 
products existing prior to the depression will in future be 
resumed remains to be seen. For at least one product— 
cheese—much further growth in demand should be pos- 
sible. Per capita consumption in this country has never 
reached the proportions of that in various European coun- 
tries. The dairy companies are energetically cultivating 
this demand, with considerable suc- 





cream. It should be possible, with 
continued correction of over-production of fluid milk, for 
this portion of the business to be restored to a profitable 
margin. In all probability, however, that margin will 
always be a narrow one, for the present public tendency 
is to look askance at distributing costs and to emphasize 
maximum return to the farmer. 

Fluid milk, indeed, has taken on some of the aspects 
of a public utility. The right of the State of New York 
to fix the price of milk has been upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court. To the distributing companies this 
perhaps may seem somewhat peculiar. For if milk is vested 
with a public interest, like water and electricity and gas, 
why not bread, or shoes or toothbrushes or any daily neces- 
sity that one can think of? 

Control efforts, both state and Federal, have not in the 
past year been notably successful. Marketing agreements 
have in many instances broken down through lack of com- 
pliance or disagreement within the industry. A licensing 
and marketing program proposed by the A A A was with- 
drawn because of stubborn opposition. The leading Wa:ch- 
ington “Brain Truster” advocates that milk be declared by 
law a public utility. At the recent session of Congress 
legislation empowering the A A A to fix retail milk prices 
was considered, but abandoned. 

Both in the field of economics and in the sphere of public 
policy, therefore, it may be said that the dairy industry is 
undergoing a period of significant evolution, attended by 
no little confusion. This fact can not be ignored by in- 
vestors in dairy securities. On the whole, the probable 
increasing intervention of government in the fluid milk 
business is not favorable to the long-term profit outlook. 
On the other hand, the vital profits are in by-products not 
; apparently affected with a govern- 





cess, through extensive advertising. 
Along with butter and cheese, ice 
cream is normally one of the most 
profitable dairy products. It is con- 
ceded that the return of legal beer last 
summer cut sharply into ice cream 
sales, but there is evidence that the 
initial exaggerated popularity of beer 
for summer refreshment was tempo- 
rary, for at the present time it is re- 
ported that ice cream sales are running 
from 20% to 50% above the levels of 
a year ago, varying in different areas. 
General recovery and rising public 
purchasing power should tend further 
to increase ice cream sales. They 
would, of course, be affected favor- 
ably by normally hot weather this sum- 
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mental interest. Moreover, both as 
regards fluid milk and its by-products, 
the economic prospect, both immedi- 
ately and for the longer term, appears 
now to be clearly improving. 

On balance, therefore, it seems prob- 
able that the industry has put the 
worst behind it and that the leading: 
dairy stocks should not again approach 
the low prices seen during the initial 
months of this year. Of the three 
leaders — National Dairy Products, 
Borden and Beatrice Creamery — 
Borden probably can be regarded as 
most closely approaching investment 
status, both in the nature of its sim- 
ple capital structure, its diversified 

(Please turn to page 314) 
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Dividend Possibilities in Favored 


Rails 


Roads in the Best Position to Increase 


or Resume Payments to Shareholders 


By Epwrn A. Barnes 





incentive 
pr )- 


‘ \ YITH the 
and means 
vided by a decisive 

recovery in earnings last 

year, many industrial com- 
panies lost no time in giving 
stockholders the benefit of 
the turn for the better in 
‘heir affairs and, consider- 
ing the fact that business 
recovery is only in its early 
stages, the list of dividend 
resumptions and _ increases 
is an imposing one. So far 
the railroads have not fig- 
ured conspicuously in this 
list, but the recent declar- 
ation of $2 on Atchison || 
common, the second 50 | 
cents payment on Pennsyl- || 


Bangor & Aroostook... 
Louisville & Nashville. 


Atlantic Coast Line... . 


Norfolk & Western.... 
Union Pacific......... 


*1ist 4 mos. 
ferred Stock. 


Railroads Having 


Favorable Dividend Prospects 


Earned Per Share Common 


1932 1933 1934* 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 3.07 3.69 1.19 
3.22 5.29 3.88 
d1.80 1.54 1.71 
d8.13 d2.91 2.58 
d27.19(a) d14.28(a) 3.77(a) 
ees eee a ee d6.56(b) 1.11(b) 0.95(b) 
11.42 15.33 4.66 
7.49 7.92 


d—Deficit. (a) Prior Preferred Stock. 








vania and the increase in Lo 


(b) First Pre- 


railway managements ac- 
guire the confidence born 
of sustained trafic, every 
effort, even to the point of 
borrowing, will be made to 
| bring the condition of 
|| properties up to a normal 


—— || standard. Until this is 
ie | achieved it will be futile 

| for the stockholder to hope 

- || for dividends. Already sev- 
52 | eral of the leading roads 
39 | have borrowed substantial 


42 if sums, which have been used 
|| for maintenance, new track 


24 , 
| and rolling stock, and these 
ss | must be liquidated before 
| wet 
128 | shareholders can anticipate 


a dividend. 
Of somewhat lesser im- 
portance at the moment, 








Reading’s dividend, may be 
significant of similar action by other 
roads. 

The earnings trend is favorable. Last 
year Class I roads came within 13.8 
millions of dollars of earning fixed 
charges. In 1932, earnings were $153,- 
00,000 short of fixed charges. In the 
frst quarter of the current year, net 
operating income was 77.7 million dol- 
lars greater than in the first three 
months of 1933 and aggregate carload- 
ings of revenue freight for the 23 
weeks to June 9 were 17.5% ahead of 
the same period last year and 7.3% 
ahead of the 1932 period. Moreover, 
railroad management has in the past 
trequently expressed the belief that 
the roads would, because of greatly in- 
creased operating efficiency, be able to 
carry a substantially larger volume of 
trafic without a corresponding in- 
crease in Operating costs. Witness, 
therefore, in support of this conten- 
tion the fact that in the first quarter, 
59% of the increase in operating reve- 
nues was carried to net operating in- 
come. After an interlude, as long as 
three years in some instances, without 
dividends, it is only natural that the 
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stockholder feels he should be entitled 
to share in the increased earnings. 
There is, however, more to the situa- 
tion than can be implied from the fa- 
vorable trend of traffic and earnings 
and stockholders’ hopes, in not a few in- 
stances, are unlikely of early realization. 

For a valid promise of dividends 
must be supported by factors other 
than increasing trafic and _ reve- 
nues. First, financial position must be 
taken into consideration. The trying 
period through which the railroads 
have just passed has placed a severe 
financial strain on many roads; liquid 
resources have been depleted; and a 
number of carriers have been compelled 
to borrow heavily from banks. An- 
other factor is the deferred mainte- 
nance of property and equipment. The 
pressure of declining revenues has 
forced many carriers to make drastic 
reductions in the outlays for mainte- 
nance and repairs and, while not all 
these savings must necessarily be made 
up in the years to come, the fact re- 
mains that current expenditures for 
the servicing of property and equip- 
ment are subnormal and -as soon as 


but of prime concern in the | 


future of the railroads, are questions 
of legislation and wages. The matter 
of wages has been settled until March 
31, 1935, by which time the 10% re- 
duction in the basic wage scale made 
in 1932 will be completely restored. 
Whether employees will seek a further 
increase at that time must remain un- 
answered for the present. It is un- 
likely, however, that the restoration 
of the basic rate of pay will seriously 
disrupt the relationship of operating 
costs to revenues. The progress which 
has been made in reducing the number 
of train miles through the operation of 
longer and heavier trains is noteworthy 
in suggesting the possibility that greater 
operating efhiciency—with the benefit 
of a larger volume of traffic—will go a 
long way toward nullifying the in- 
creased wage bill. 

It is quite probable that the next 
Congress will be able to give some at- 
tention to railroad legislation and if 
such legislation undertakes to regulate 
the transportation of freight by motor 
trucks and inter-coastal steamships, 
seeking to bring about more orderly 
competition, it would be subject to 
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constructive interpretation from the 
standpoint of the railroads, if not all 
parties concerned. The railroads have 
been slow in producing any real threat 
to this competition but of late they 
have become more aggressive and their 
bid for freight and passenger traffic, 
which formerly went to motor trucks 
and busses, through such inducements 
as store-door delivery and _ reduced 
fares has already brought encouraging 
results. In the final analysis, however, the 
benefits of favorable legislation will be 
slow in materializing and their full force 
is unlikely to be felt for several years. 


Favored Systems 


Confronted with the obvious con- 
clusions to be drawn from this gen- 
eral picture of the railroad situation 
today, it is at once apparent that any 
wholesale return to a dividend basis by 
railroad stocks now in the non-paying 
class must remain a possibility of the 
indefinite future. Yet among the 
principal railroads of the country, 
there are a number of individual car- 
riers which are well able to resume 
payments this year. There are others 
which have paid dividends continu- 
ously throughout the depression and 
are rapidly approaching the point 


other territories. At the end of last 
year, the road had over $18,850,000 
in cash, and working capital was in 
excess of $2,000,000. Since that time 
ai item of loans and bills payable of 
$4,160,700 has been reduced to $210,- 
700. In the first eighteen weeks of 
the current year, traffic, both freight 
and passenger, was 23% ahead of last 
year and revenues in the first quarter 
showed a gain of nearly $5,000,000 
over the same months of 1933. While 
there will doubtless be some seasonal 
decline in later weeks, earnings for 
the full year could easily reach $4 for 
the common. Paying $2.80, and sell- 
ing to yield 6%, Chesapeake & Ohio 
common is a leading candidate for in- 
creased dividends, accompanied for 
higher quotations. 

Bangor & Aroostook is another road 
with earnings which would warrant 
some increase in the present $2.50 divi- 
dend. Although earnings have fluctu- 
ated over a wider range than those of 
Chesapeake & Ohio, nevertheless, they 
have been comfortably in excess of the 
present dividend during the past three 
years of general business adversity. In 
1931, net available for common was 
$2.68 a share but in each of the other 
years the margin was considerably 


— 





than any fundamental weakness, be- 
cause of the absence of any marked 
variation in the year-to-year consump- 


tion of potatoes. Financial position is 
comfortable, funded debt, which has 
been reduced substantially in recent 
years, is not burdensome and a matur- 
ity of about $2,000,000 next year should 
present no problem. On the whole, 
therefore, the promise of higher divi- 
dends can be said to be well founded. 


Louisville & Nashville 


In the first four months of this year, 
Louisville & Nashville earned $1.71 
a share on its 1,170,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. ‘This was more than the 
stock earned for the entire 1933 year 
and compared with a loss of over 
$1,000,000 in the same months of last 
year. While bituminous coal from the 
non-union fields of Kentucky com- 
prises a substantial portion of the 
road’s freight trafic, manufactured and 
miscellaneous freight, commanding 
higher rates, make up a good portion 
of the remainder and the general trathe 
composition is such as to give it an 
excellent opportunity to share in gen- 
eral business revival. Financial posi- 
tion is impressive and the presence of 

liquid assets, including cash of 





where they will be able to in- 
crease the existing rate and there 
is one road which not only has 
maintained regular dividends, 
but has already raised the rate 
and current earnings are running 
at a level to lend considerable 
weight to the possibility of an- 
other increase. Credit for this 
unusual achievement goes to 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

In 1930 Chesapeake & Ohio 
reported earnings on the common 
stock of $4.46. In each of the 
three following years, earnings 
were below this figure, but at the 
lowest point, in 1932, the com- 
mon earned $3.07 a share. Last 
year, however, per-share earn’ 
ings rose to $3.69 and it would 
not be surprising if 1934 earn- 
ings closely approach the 1930 
level. This remarkable exhibi- 
tion of earning power was made 
possible through a series of favor- 
able circumstances—fundamental, 
however, rather than fortuitous. 
The road has had the important 
benefit of a well balanced capital 
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more than $16,000,000, totalling 
over $21,500,000 in excess of 
current liabilities, permitted the 
road to declare a special dividend 
of $1.50, or practically all of 
last year’s earnings, earlier this 
year. There are no bank loans 
or bills payable. Directors are 
scheduled to meet for dividend 
action in the near future, in fact, 
action may have been taken prior 
to the time this discussion is pub- 
lished, and it is quite possible 
that the shares will be placed on 
a regular dividend basis—per- 
haps $3 to $4 annually. The 
Atlantic Coast Line owns 51% 
of Louisville & Nashville stock 
and regular dividends on the lat- 
ter would add a substantial sum 
to the “other income” account of 
A.C.L. and open up the possi- 
bilities of dividend resumption on 
its common stock. Financial 
position of the road is satisfac- 
tory and would permit dividends 
whenever earnings warranted. 
Earlier this year, a $6,000,000 
maturity was met by bank bor- 
rowings, which, however, could 








structure with adequate working 
capital and no maturing bonds 
with their attendant refunding prob- 
lems. About 85% of C. & O.’s 
freight trafic is made up of bitumi- 
nous coal originated by the road in 
non-union fields, enjoying a decided 
advantage over the union mines in 
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wider. Last year, the shares earned 
$5.29 each and in 1932, $3.22. The 
road is to a considerable degree de- 
pendent upon the value and movement 
of the potato crop in its territory, but 
this apparently has been a boon rather 


be easily refunded whenever 
market conditions permitted. For this 
purpose, the road has ample collateral. 
Coast Line earned $2.58 a share in the 
first four months of this year. 
In the first four months, Reading 
(Please turn to page 315) 
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For Income, Profit and Protection 
Five Sound Dividend-Paying Equities Afford- 


ing Adequate Yield, Prospect of Appreciation 


and a Hedge Against Monetary Uncertainties 


SELECTED BY THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET STAFF 


ITH seven and a half months 

of the current fiscal period 

behind it, and now entering 
what is normally the most favorable 
selling season of the year, Swift & Co. 
stands an excellent chance of making 
a better showing than for several years 
past. Despite the fact that a year 
ago the packing industry was given un- 
usual stimulus by a large volume of 
forward buying in anticipation of 
higher prices, current comparisons dis- 
close no appreciable dimunition in 
sales and, on the whole, the industry 
is more nearly on a normal basis than 
at any time since the advent of the de- 
pression. Pork prices are higher than 
at any time last year and the important 
by-products divisions likewise are run- 
ning ahead of 1933. All of which 
should find tangible reflection in the 
earnings of Swift & Co., the largest 
unit in the industry. 

The packing industry is extremely 
sensitive to price changes for it de- 
pends upon a large volume of sales 
upon which the margin of profit is of 
necessity small, in order to maintain 
consumption against competitive foods. 
Consequently the industry has suf- 
fered heavy inventory losses in the per- 
iod of declining commodity prices just 
past. That these losses did not reach 
serious proportions was doubtless due, 
in part at least, to the greater diversity 
of by-products which have been devel- 
oped, commanding a more _ stable 
market. Given anything like normal 
conditions, Swift & Co., is able to show 


Swift & Co. 





Earnings Per Share 

1932* 1933* Recent Price 
def. $0.89 $1.00 17 
* Fiscal year ended Oct. 28 


Div. 
$0.50 





satisfactory earnings, as attested by 
the fact that in the period 1922-1929, 
inclusive, earnings on the present 
amount of common stock averaged bet- 
ter than $2 a share annually. 

For the fiscal period ended last 
October 28, the company reported a 
profit of $10,300,000, equal to about 
$1.75 a share on the 5,895,727 shares 
of common stock. However, the com- 
pany elected to set up a reserve of 
$4,267,000 against possible declines 
in prices and this reduced per-share 
earnings to $1 a share. Nevertheless, 
the showing made by the stock last 
year may be regarded as entirely satis- 
factory by comparison with the loss of 
$5,338,000 suffered in the 1932 fiscal 
year. Moreover, total sales of $500,- 
000,000 last year were $39,000,000 
less than those for the previous year, 
emphasizing the importance of stable 
or rising prices. Having the advantage 
of both increased sales and favorable 
prices this year, the stock should earn 
at least $1.50 a share and may quite 
possibly show as high as $2. 

After a lapse since July, 1932, divi- 
dends were resumed last November by 
a payment of 12% cents and similar 
amounts were paid in February and 
May of this year. While Directors 


have expressed their intention of pay- 
ing dividends only as earnings permit, 
for all practical purposes the share may 
be regarded as being on a regular 
dividend basis. With indications 
pointing to a profitable year, the com- 
pany’s financial position would as 
suredly warrant the continued pay- 
ment of the recent rate—in fact a 
moderate extra might well follow in 
the wake of the fiscal report. At the 
end of the 1933 fiscal year, current 
assets totalled nearly $160,000,000 and 
current liabilities amounted to $19, 
313,898. Cash items amounted to 
nearly $24,000,000. Funded debt 
amounts to $48,500,000. 

Selling at 17, the shares are conser- 
vatively appraised in relation to earn- 
ings but yield a return of only 3%. 
Yet a low yield has become general 
rather than the exception for shares 
of companies having a strong indus- 
trial background and favorable earn- 
ings prospects at this time. Swift, 
moreover, is definitely in the class of 
those companies able to pay higher 
dividends whenever directors so elect 
and hence, the promise of higher yield 
may be regarded as largely offsetting 
the relatively low return for the pres- 
ent. Taken all in all, the shares of 
Swift & Co., offer a sound common 
stock equity, qualified as a medium for 
long range protection against the 
threat of inflation, and with speculative 
possibilities both for increased divi- 
dends and substantial price enhance- 
ment on a percentage basis. 


Lake Shore Mines, Ltd. 


sible economists and others that 
the “cream” is off gold stocks so 
far as their possibilities of price appre- 
ciation from this point on are con- 
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|’ HAS been contended by respon- 


cerned. In support of their argument 
they cite the rising trend of costs, the 
tendency toward levying higher taxes 
on gold producers, and question the 
probability that the world price of gold 


will advance beyond the present level, 
despite the fact that the President of 
the United States is empowered to fur- 
ther devalue the dollar by advancing 
the bid price of gold from $35 to 
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/ $41.34 an ounce. While there is no 
' gainsaying the weight of these argu- 
' ments, the fact remains that there are 
\anumber of important gold producers 
| which appear destined to continue 
' profitable operations for some time to 
‘come. In other words, within the in- 
' dustry there are individual units fav- 





ored by special circumstances which 
should be able to withstand rising costs 
and which could absorb anything reas- 
onable in the way of taxes without 
seriously affecting earnings. Lake 
Shore Mines, Ltd., is such a company. 

While the properties of Lake Shore 
have accounted for important produc- 
tion only since 1925, they are rated as 
probably the most valuable in the 
Kirkland Lake region, Canada, and ore 
reserves are reliably considered to be 
one of the richest supplies in the 
Dominion. Broken ore reserves at the 
end of June, 1933, amounted to nearly 
220,000 tons and from the promising 
nature of other developments in the 
same district, actual reserves below 
ground may be considerably greater 
than estimated. In the circumstances, 
the risk of early depletion—an im- 
portant consideration in the choice of 





mining securities—is considerably miti- 
gated. 

The company does not make quar- 
terly earnings reports and the latest 
available is for the fiscal period ended 
June 30, 1933. In that year bullion 








Earnings Per Share 


1932 1933 Recent Price Div. 
$3.90 $3.61 54 $2.00 
and extras 








production was valued at $13,277,686, 
against $12,356,759 in the previous 
fiscal year. After allowing for all operat- 
ing: expenses, including the cost of devel- 
opment work, taxes and depreciation, 
net profit totalled $7,215,000, or $3.61 
a share. In the previous fiscal year, 
profits were equal to $3.90 a share. 
The 1933 showing was in direct con- 
trast to the rather pronounced gain in 
earnings reported by other leading gold 
producers. This is explained, how- 
ever, by the fact that the company has 
taken advantage of the substantial 
premium for gold to work low grade 


ore bodies. This policy of conserving 





higher grade ores presages an era of 
stable, rather than substantially higher, 
earnings. Ore recovery in the final quar- 
ter of 1933 was valued at $12.45 a ton 
against $15.15 a ton in the same per- 
iod of 1932, and in the first three 
months this year average recovery was 
$11.36 a ton against $14.30 in the like 
quarter of last year. 

It is difficult to make an accurate 
estimate of probable earnings for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1934, but 
giving due allowance to the higher 
price of gold and the decrease in the 
recovery value, profits would seem con- 
servatively estimated at about $4 a 
share. On this basis, regular divi- 
dends of 50 cents quarterly will in all 
probability be augmented by another 
extra at the close of the calendar year. 
Last year regular and extra dividends 
totalled $3 and on June 1, last, an ex- 
tra of 50 cents a share was paid. A 
conservative policy of this nature 
coupled with the company’s rich ore 
reserves invites favorable consideration 
for the shares as an income-producing 
vehicle. Moreover, they are, in many 
respects, an ideal hedge against the 
contingency of possible inflation. 


Great Western Sugar Co. 


ENTIMENT in the _ domestic 
sugar industry, following the re- 
cent passage of the Costigan- 





Jones Act, has become distinctly opti- 
mistic and both producers and refiners 
are anticipating one of the most profit- 
able years for some time. The price 
of refined sugar was recently advanced 
to 4.80 cents a pound, the highest price 
quoted to retailers since 1930. This 
price includes the processing tax of 
0.535 cents per pound. With import 
quotas fixed at an amount calculated 
to conform closely with normal de- 
mand, the probabilities of any serious 
disruption in the price structure appear 
remote. The quota for domestic beet 
sugar producers has been set at 1,556,- 
000 short tons, an approximate reduc- 
tion of 10% from the 1933 output, 
which, however, was a record crop. 
These quotas are sales quotas and are 
effective regardless of production. 
The recent drought in the Middle 
Western states is unlikely to have an 
appreciable effect upon the beet sugar 
crop, and estimates place the maximum 
reduction in the crop, as a result of 
the drought, at not more than 10%. 
The Great Western Sugar Co., 
ranks as the largest and one of the 
lowest cost beet sugar producers in 
the United States. Plant facilities in- 


clude some 22 sugar factories operated 
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Earnings Per Share 
1933* 1934* 
$0.84 $2.98 

* Fiscal year ended Feb, 28 


Div. 
$2.40 


Recent Price 
33 








in Colorado, Nebraska, Montana and 
Wyoming. The company’s - sales 
quota for the current calendar year has 
been set at 9,594,284 bags (100 
pounds each) which compares with 
actual output of 10,698,681 bags in 
the fiscal year ended February 28, last, 
and 8,243,659 bags in the 1932 fiscal 
year. The company entered the cur- 
rent fiscal period with a substantial in- 
ventory carryover and, on the basis 
of sales quotas and crop prospects, the 
carryover next year will likewise be 
large. Assuming, however, that satis- 
factory prices are maintained the com- 
pany should have no difficulty in re- 
porting earnings equal to, if not better 
than, the results in the 1933-34 fiscal 
year. 

Profits in the year ended February 
28, 1934, were equal to $2.98 a share 
on the 1,800,000 shares of common 
stock, after allowing for dividends on 
150,000 shares of 7% preferred stock. 
This was the best report to be turned 
in by the company since 1930. In the 
latter year, profits on the common stock 


amounted to $2.64 a share, followed 
by losses in the two following years 
and a profit of 84 cents a share in the 
1933 fiscal year. While this record of 
earnings may not appear particularly 
impressive, on the whole, the com- 
pany’s record may be regarded as en- 
tirely satisfactory in the face of the 
dificult conditions which have pre- 
vailed in the sugar industry during 
that period. Moreover, the company 
has shown convincing evidence of its 
ability to produce substantial earnings 
under reasonably favorable conditions. 

The payment of a 60-cent quarterly 
dividend last October marked the re- 
sumption of common stock disburse- 
ments after a lapse of about three 
years. While not to be classed as a 
seasoned dividend-paying issue, the 
present outlook viewed in conjunction 
with the company’s excellent financial 
position gives rather well-founded as- 
surance of its ability to maintain the 
present $2.40 rate. At any rate, the 
yield of 7% would seem to compensate 
adequately for the risk resulting from 
the inherent instability of the industry 
and as the effectiveness of the efforts 
to control sugar supplies become more 
apparent, with a corresponding increase 
in the security for earnings and divi- 
dends the shares would be entitled to 
sell higher. (Please turn to next page) 
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Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. 


S the fiscal year of the Chickasha 
Cotton Oil Co., ended only re- 
cently—June 30—the company’s 

report for the full year is not available. 
That this report, when issued, will be 
a favorable one is a foregone conclu- 
sion, on the basis of evidence now at 
hand. Dividends aggregating $1.50 
have been paid thus far this year, or 
double the dividends in 1933, and in 
all probability another quarterly pay- 
ment of 50 cents will be made in Octo- 
ber, bringing the total for the year 
up to $2 a share. It seems safe to as- 
sume, therefore, that the more gener- 
ous dividend policy foreshadows a pro- 
nounced gain in earnings for the fiscal 
year just passed. 

Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. is one of 
the leading producers of cottonseed oil 
and kindred products, including cotton 
lint, felt, baled cotton, cottonseed 
cakes, meal and cattle feed. Cotton 
oil is used principally in the manufac- 
ture of soap and by food packers. The 
company numbers among its custom- 
ers all of the principal meat packing 
companies, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
and Procter & Gamble and others. 
Also, large sales of the company’s 
products are made to patent food con- 
cerns such as Quaker Oats and the 
Ralston Purina companies, while lint 
and felt are sold principally to furni- 
ture and upholstery manufacturers. 


LTHOUGH a comparatively 
young organization in relation 


to the normal standards of cor- 
porate maturity, having been organ- 
ized in 1920, Penick & Ford has forged 
steadily ahead and today is outranked 
in its field only by the Corn Products 
Refining Co. The products of Penick 
& Ford with which the public is most 
familiar are such advertised brands as 
“Brer Rabbit” syrup and molasses and 
“Vermont Maid” syrup, “Douglas” 
starches and “Penick” salad oil. These 
and other packaged goods, however, 
make up only one-third of the total 
business. The company engages in the 
manufacture of various corn products 
and corn derivatives, the greatest por- 
tion of which are sold in bulk to manu- 
facturers of mayonnaise, textiles, soaps, 
alcohol and cattle feeds. Although the 
latter division is the more important in 
point of volume, packaged food prod- 
ucts bear a more vital relation to earn- 
ings than the volume of sales would 
seem to indicate. Profit margins are 
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Earnings Per Share 
1933* 1933t Recent Price 
$1.31 $2.55 26 


* Fiscal year ended June 30 
76 mos. to Dec. $1 


Div. 
$2.00 








Plant facilities are extensive and in- 
clude cotton oil plants, a large number 
of cotton gins, a cotton oil refinery, 
storage facilities, etc. 

From 1928 the company’s earnings 
declined in each year and this down- 
ward tendency did not culminate until 
two years ago when an operating profit 
of something less than $300,000 was 
shown. In that year, however, there 
was a loss after depreciation charges 
but last year the betterment was of 
greater proportions, with the result 
that stock earned $1.31 a share. A 
number of conditions existent during 
this period were responsible for the 
poor earnings. Inventory losses took 
a heavy toll and normal demand was 
adversely affected by an increase in the 
number of co-operative gins, com- 
petition from lard and butter and re- 
stricted demand from the users of lint 
and felt. 

While demand for the company’s 
various products has undoubtedly been 
aided by the general improvement of 
the past year, higher prices for cot- 


Penick & Ford, Ltd. 





Earnings Per Share 


1932 1933 Recent Price Div. 
$2.29 $3.70 56 $2.00 
and extras 





larger and consumption is accorded the 
inherent stability of the food industry. 
While earnings in the earlier stages 
ot the company’s career were rather 
erratic, they have gradually acquired 
a greater element of stability, marred 
only on occasion when adverse condi- 
tions beyond the control of the com- 
pany intervened. Conservative poli- 
cies have enabled the company to avoid 
any financial difficulties and in 1931 
all of the preferred stock was retired, 
leaving 400,000 shares of common 
stock as the sole capital liability. 
Considering the serious difficulties 
and problems which have confronted 
practically every industry during the 
years of the depression, Penick & Ford, 
on the whole, has given a satisfactory 


tonseed oil and the resultant widening 
of profit margins have made the great- 
est contribution to profits, making it 
possible for the company to show earn: 
ings of $2.55 a share for the six months 
to December 31, 1933. For the simi- 
lar six-months period of 1932 profits 
were equal to 72 cents a share. 

The 255,000 shares of stock out 
standing comprise the company’s en- 
tire capitalization, giving stockholders 
sole equity in earnings. At the end 
of the 1933 fiscal year, financial posi- 
tion was comfortable and working capi- 
tal alone, of which the greater part was 
cash, showed an equity for the stock 
of $13 a share—about 50% of recent 
market quotations. With earnings 
likely to be well in excess of dividends, 
the current balance sheet should show 
an even larger working capital equity 
for the stock. Obviously the current 
yield of over 7% on the stock reflects 
the presence of something more than 
an average degree of risk. On the 
other hand the company would seem 
to have coped with adverse conditions 
of a nature unlikely to be experienced 
again in the near future and with gen 
eral prospects in its favor, the specula: 
tive risk may prove to be more appar: 
ent than real. If such proves to be the 
case, the shares would be entitled to 
sell higher, both in relation to earn 
ings and dividends. 


account of itself. In 1930, the com: 
pany earned $4.01 a share on its capi- 
tal stock. Earnings in the following 
year fell off sharply to $2.50 a share 
and in 1932 were again moderately 
lower at $2.29 a share. However, last 
year the trend was reversed and an 
impressive recovery was_ registered, 
with profits mounting to $3.70 per 
share for the stock. 

Formerly, Penick & Ford enjoyed 
ai important foreign market but at 
the present time, the company is almost 
exclusively on a domestic basis. Low 
world corn prices, tariff barriers and 
the lack of foreign grinding facilities 
have practically eliminated the com: 
pany from the export field. There is, 
however, no reason to fear that the 
company has suffered any serious or 
permanent consequences as a result 
of this condition. Extensive advertis- 
ing of an effective nature, as in the 
past, should enable Penick & Ford to 
not only hold its place in the domestic 


(Please turn to page 316) 
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Investors Benefit Through New 
Bankruptcy Act 


Important Amendment Removes Many Former 
Abuses—Minorities Can No Longer Obstruct Set- 
tlement—Leading Corporations Apply for Relief 


By Puiturp Doss 





LTHOUGH the new 
A Corporate Bank- 
ruptcy Law does not 
say as much in so many 1 
words, it is an act expressly : 
designed to take _ the 
“racket-like” curse out of 
large corporate reorganiza- 2 
tions. In the past, the re- P 
organization of a company 


was not infrequently a 3. 

slow, difficult, expensive, a 
and sometimes, not a very b 
honest business. | Under 

the new act, the final re- 

sults of similar proceedings 

will be achieved faster, d. 


more easily, with less ex- 
pense, while the chances of 


2 


Highlights of the New Bankruptcy Law 


Whole process of corporate reorganization now 
in the hands of the Federal Courts, which are 
charged with seeing truly fair play for everyone. 
Makes the will of the majority of affected credi- 
tors binding upon obstructive minorities. 
Will save money for the creditors by:— 


. The curtailment of delay. 
. Elimination of ancillary bankruptcy proceedings. 
Giving the court powers over the remuneration 
paid executives during the process of reorganiza- 


tion. 


Making it unnecessary to have everyone in agree- 


ment. 


ie ity. Although the rail- 
roads last year were given 
the benefits that are now 
accorded other corpora- 
tions, the case of the Cot- 
ton Belt in 1932 affords an 
excellent recent illustration 
of profitable hold-out tac- 
tics. It will be remembered 
that the $21,000,000 4% 
consolidated mortgage 
bonds of this road matured 
in that year and that the 
company offered to pay 
50% in cash and the bal- 
ance in new 5% _ bonds. 
These terms were accepted 
by a large majority of the 
bondholders, but when 





any class of creditor re- 
ceiving inequitable  treat- 
ment has been greatly lessened. 

The main trouble with the old sys- 
tem was that it misguidedly tried to 
apply pawn-shop methods on a scale 
too big to stand them. If a watch is 
pawned for five dollars and the loan 
not repaid, the pawnbroker promptly 
sells the watch and re-imburses him- 
self. But if a large corporation should 
pawn itself for a hundred million dol- 
lars—i.e., sell mortgage bonds for this 
amount—and then be unable to pay 
the loan, it is quite obvious that the 
bondholders are going to have quite a 
little more trouble finding a purchaser 
tor the property than the pawnbroker 
for the watch. Also, what of the fact 
that the corporation frequently must 
continue to operate, buy supplies, pay 
wages; what of the difficulties of ob- 
taining the agreement of hundreds of 
scattered bondholders and other credit- 
ors; and finally, what of the expensive 
complications that arise when the cor- 
poration has property lying, and sub- 
sidiaries incorporated, in different 
states? Under the old system it is less 
remarkable that corporate reorganiza- 
tion was only achieved laboriously and 
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expensively, but that it was ever man- 
aged at all and that there was ever any- 
thing left for creditors! 

It must not be assumed, however, 
that the new law is perfect or that it 
will be administered perfectly. The 
subject is an extremely complicated 
one and although the new law has 
been by no means any such rush mat- 
ter as some of the legislation seen this 
year, no one can forecast exactly how 
any new law will work out in practice. 
Nevertheless, it is certainly a long, 
long step in the right direction. The 
benefits that will accrue to the creditors 
and stockholders of corporations in 
financial straits make the new law one 
of the deepest interest to investors the 
country over for, among these, there 
are few indeed that are not directly 
interested in one or more companies 
so situated. 

The most important feature of the 
latest amendment to the National 
Bankruptcy Act is perhaps the power 
given the courts to over-ride the objec- 
tions of recalcitrant minorities. No 
longer can these hold out with any 
hope of getting more than the major- 


some $2,000,000 held out 
they were paid in full. 

Nor will it be possible for the re- 
verse of this to take place, in which the 
majority of bondholders, by means of 
foreclosure and sale, freeze out dis- 
senting minorities. In a number of real 
estate reorganizations over the past 
few years, virtually this has happened 
and the minority, instead of receiving 
more than the majority, have obtained 
but a few cents on the dollar. Under 
the new law, exactly the same treat- 
ment is meted out to the dissenting 
minority as is obtained by the major- 
ity; to agree or not to agree involves 
no question of better or worse terms. 
Specifically, the new law states that a 
plan of reorganization approved by 
two-thirds in amount of any one class 
of creditor affected by the plan, and 
confirmed by the court, binds the bal- 
ance of the creditors in that class. 

For interested parties wishing to 
avail themselves of the benefits of the 
new law no complicated procedure is 
necessary. The court acquires juris- 
diction on the filing of a petition, as 
in the past. The petition may be 
signed either by the corporation itself 
or by three of its creditors with claims 
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totaling $1,000 or more. As soon as 
the court acquires jurisdiction it “runs 
the whole show.” On the theory that 
a corporation's officers know as much 
about the business as anyone, the court 
may permit the debtor to remain in 
possession of the property, although it 
will at the same time carefully scrutin- 
ize salaries, expenses and 


said to show that stockholders and 
creditors should obtain very substantial 
benefits. There will be more now out 
of which to pay their claims and corpo- 
rate reorganization should be much less 
“the end of all things” than in the recent 
past. It might be as well to sum up 
the points at which money will be saved 


petition, which may be considered 
typical, after describing the company 





and its capitalization stated “the debtor 
is unable to meet its debts as they ma- 
ture and desires to effect a reorganiza- 
tion under and pursuant to Section ; 
77B of Chapter 8 of the Acts of Con: | 
gress relating to bankruptcy. The | 


debtor has been in receiver: | 
January 27, | 


ship since 





the filling of vacancies. On 
the other hand, the court 
may appoint a trustee who, 
taking possession of the 
company’s property regard- 
less of where it may be 
situated, effectively should 
put a stop to the racket 
of ancillary, or sub-bank- 
ruptcy, proceedings. In 
the past, these had been 
necessary in every juris- 
diction where the debtor 
owned property and well 
can one imagine that it has 
cost the creditors no small 
sum of money in the case, 


Petitions under the new bankruptcy law have been entered 
on behalf of the following corporations :— 

Associated Telephone Utilities.......... 
General Public Utilities 
ISLS CTS Ly) | a 
Paramount-Publix 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
I SE PS ea oak Gd 
United Cigar Stores of America........... 
Granting of a petition gives authority to reorganize but sub- 


ject to a specific plan being approved by a specified number 
of creditors and confirmation by the court. 


Granted belief that there is no pros- 
Pending pect that such earnings 
Refused will be sufficient to enable 

: the debtor to pay the 
Pending : 

: amounts due and payable. 
Pending = The debtor alleges that it 
Granted has no means of borrow: 
Granted ing or otherwise procuring 


1933. Earnings of subsidi- | 
aries have improved in re- 
cent months, but the debtor 
alleges on information and 


funds sufficient to pay and 
discharge such amounts, so 
that a reorganization of the 
debtor is clearly necessary. 
The debtor believes that 





for example, of Paramount, 
with its theaters and other 
properties scattered all over the United 
States. 

While the debtor corporation itself 
may file a petition without proposing at 
that time any plan of reorganization, 
any other interested party having ideas 
as to reorganization must first have the 
ideas accepted by a substantial portion 
of his contemporaries before the court 
will consider them. When this has 
been done, hearings will be held and 
the proposal, on acceptance by sufh- 
cient creditors, will be binding. 

In the event that there should not be 
enough affected creditors who can agree 
on any one plan, the court has three 
possible courses. The proceedings may 
be dismissed, the plan for reorganiza- 
tion may be confirmed regardless, on 
making provision for the actual value 
of dissenting claims or, finally, liquida- 
tion may be ordered. Threats of the 
latter should be particularly effective 
in “getting something done.” 

Not the least interesting provision 
of the new law is that which gives the 
court power to order the corporation 
to file a list, available to all interested, 
of its creditors and security holders. 
Under the old system, with the “‘insid- 
ers’ in possession of the only list of 
creditors, what chance had some out- 
sider of mobilizing others under his 
benner? The answer is “very little,” 
with the result that corporate reorgan- 
ization all too frequently was along 
the lines advocated by, and in the in- 
terest of, those that had run the busi- 
ness into the ground. 

Even though some of the more im- 
portant highlights of the new law only 
have been covered, enough has been 
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for creditors. (1) There will be direct 
savings of money by hastening the out- 
come whether it be reorganization or 
liquidation. The legal profession 
thrives on delay and a good, fat corpo 
rate reorganization running three or 
four years must be a veritable gold 
mine to lawyers, trustees, receivers 
ard the whole hateful paraphernalia. 
(2) Money will be saved by the avoid- 
ance of ancillary proceedings. (3) Prob- 
ably there will be savings as a result 
of having the court scrutinize officers’ 
salaries after the filing of a petition. 
(4) Because of its being necessary to 
have fewer creditors in agreement, less 
will be spent on perfecting a course of 
action in an abortive attempt to satisfy 
everyone. 

That the new law has heen consid- 
ered very favorably, is indicated from 
the action of a number of companies 
immediately following its passage. No 
sooner had the bill been signed by the 
President than five large corporations, 
all envolved in bankruptcy or equity re- 
ceiverships, rushed to take advantage of 
its benefits. These companies were 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum, United Cigar 
Stores of America, Paramount-Publix, 
Roxy Theatres and Associated Tele- 
phone Utilities. Since, a number 
of others have fallen into line, includ- 
ing General Public Utilities. All asked 
rermission to reorganize. This it may 
be supposed will involve either the 
scaling down of indebtedness or its 
refunding in some form of securities, 
to the end that the company may again 
become a profitable and mobile entity, 
instead of a debt-beridden invalid. In 
the case of Radio-Keith-Orpheum the 


such a reorganization may 
be carried out more economically and 
expeditiously under and pursuant to 
Section 77B.” The petition then went 
on to say how it had been duly author- 
ized by the board of directors. 
It is, of course, much too early to 
azard a guess as to how creditors 
and stockholders will fare in specific 
cases under the new law. The com 
panies that have applied for permis: 





sion to reorganize under it have ad- 
vanced no concrete plans. If permis: | 
sion to reorganize is granted by the | 
court, plans will come later and it will 
then be time enough to consider the 
security possibilities, always remem- 
bering that a plan of reorganization 
before becoming effective must first be 
satisfactory to the specified number of 
creditors and stockholders and after: 
wards must be confirmed by a court 
whose duty it is to confirm nothing 
unless “‘satisfied that it is fair and 
equitable and does not discriminate un 
fairly in favor of any class of credi- 
tors or stockholders and is feasible.” 
In other words, actual reorganization 
and the settlement of claims is a long 
way from the filing of the petition 
seeking permission even under the 
present law. 

This question of delay is important. 
Naturally everything points to there 
being less time wasted than under the 
old system. But how much less de- 
pends almost entirely upon the rapid: 
ity wth which the Federal Courts 
operdte in practice. If they wished, 
the proceedings could be speeded up 
immensely. On the other hand, they 
could go to a finicky extreme in an 

(Please turn to page 318) 
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Taking 


the Pulse of Business 


— Sharp Steel Recession 


WING chiefly to an 
QO exceptionally abrupt 

drop in the steel mill 
operating rate, conjoined 
with less than seasonal gains 
in car loadings and coal pro- 
duction, the country’s total 
volume of business has re- 
ceded since our last issue by an amount which is more than 
customary at this time of year, and is now back to 76.8% 
of normal, compared with the recovery high of 81.3% 
attained during the first week of May. Most other leading 
industries are merely drifting with the seasonal trend; 
though the recent reduction in f.o.b. prices has occasioned a 
moderate revival in automobile production and sales at 
a time when a tapering off in activity ordinarily takes 
place. The fact of the matter is that the various business 
stimulants which have been administered to hasten recov- 
covery appear to be losing their potency; so that our Busi- 
ness Activity index, which compares the present flabby 
situation with the rapid improvement in progress a year 
ago, continues to sink weekly and now indicates that the 
average physical volume of production, distribution and 
trade is only 5% better than last year. 

It is quite in keeping with the steep decline in our Busi- 
ness Activity index to find, from such reports as have thus 
far come to hand, that the next point on our New Orders 
graph will register another sharp recession and disclose 
bookings by the country’s principal heavy industries of only 
about 90% more business than last year, compared with an 
average increase of 151.9% reported for the previous 
month. 


— Treasury’s Silver Program A 
— Copper Demand Recedes 
— Oil Control Still Lags 


— Motor Sales Improve 


similarly unfavorable 
trend in yearly comparisons 
is revealed by the sharp drop 
during the past fortnight in 
our Raw Material Price in- 
dex, which was all the more 
severe because a reaction in 
agricultural commodity 
prices chanced to coincide with an exceptionally abrupt 
advance a year ago at this time. If the index were to omit 
rubber and petroleum, in which special circumstances have 
occasioned conspicuous price advances, it would be found 
that the average level of staple commodity prices is now 
actually lower than a year ago. Of course some part of 
this decline is attributable to the forced marketing of live 
stock in consequence of a considerable shortage of feed oc- 
casioned by the drought. Inasmuch as drought conditions 
are more or less worldwide, and the world’s wheat crop 
promises to be about 7% less than a year ago, some re- 
covery in prices may be looked for this autumn, especially 
if the Government should resort to further inflation mea- 
sures. However, the virtual bankruptcy of Germany, so far 
as her external commerce is concerned, has closed an im- 
portant market for raw materials and may conceivably end 
in another drop of European currencies against the dollar 
and so further unsettle our own internal price structure. 
According to THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET'S in- 
dexes, the physical volume of business in the second quar- 
ter averaged only 19.3% better than in the second quar- 
ter of 1933, compared with 30.2% increase in the first 
quarter. Wholesale prices averaged only 18.2% higher 
during the second quarter than during the corresponding 
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period of last year, against an increase of 21.3% for the 
first quarter. By combining these ratios, it appears that 
gross incomes during the second quarter probably averaged 
only 41% better than last year, compared with a 58% in- 
crease during the first quarter. If these estimates be 
checked against the 29.4% rise in payrolls in the second 
quarter, as compared with an increase of only 25% for 
the first quarter, it should occasion no surprise if forthcom- 
ing earnings reports for the second quarter do not make 
quite such a brilliant showing, by and large, as the first 
quarter's reports when compared with last year’s results. 

In view of all this accumulating evidence as to the purely 
transitory value of currency manipulation as a means of 
promoting recovery, one can only marvel at the persistence 
of political pressure for still further inflationary experi- 
ments. 


The Trend of Major Industries 


STEEL—With strike fears practically eliminated as an 
incentive to further stocking of steel products by middle- 
men and consumers, and with expiration of the time limit 
within which second quarter orders could be filled at the 
lower price schedules, urgent demands for prompt delivery 
have come to an abrupt end. In consequence of this lull, 
the country’s steel ingot rate has dropped to around 43% 
of capacity, and time alone will tell whether much new 
business can be booked at the higher third quarter prices 
which went into effect on July 2. Scrap dealers are com- 
plaining of a conspiracy on the part of large consumers to 
depress prices by withholding orders, but the lack of de- 
mand appears to have been largely a consequence of the 
contemplated reduction in operations at the steel mills. 


METALS—The most spectacular news in the non-fer- 
rous metal markets since our last issue has been the semi- 
official statement that the Treasury would have to purchase 
1,254,000,000 ounces of silver under the recently enacted 
Dies bill, and that it was intended to have all this silver 
either actually bought or under future delivery contract, at 
an anticipated average price of 75 cents an ounce, by the 
end of the year, issuing $940,500,000 in new currency 
against such purchases. Following the rush to stock up 


of passage, hopes for regulating the excess production of 
oil are being pinned upon gaining a 100% agreement 
among leading refiners to buy up the present supply of 
bootleg oil and to refrain hereafter from running any of 
it through the refineries. To date, however, only 70% of 
the refineries have signed up. Some of the difficulties at- 
tendant upon restriction may be gathered from the recent 
admission by a member of the Texas Railroad Commission 
that anyone who favored Federal intervention in the Texas 
oil fields has been promptly dismissed by the Commission. 
Meanwhile the Commission has appointed three local bank. 
ers as a committee to bring “hot oil” under control. One 
can but wonder: “What next?” 


AUTOMOBILES—U. S. output of cars, trucks, and 


taxicabs in May amounted to 332,000 units, compared with 
355,000 in April, and 215,000 a year ago. Profits are be- 
ing much reduced, however by lower prices and higher costs 
of production, while rigid trade-in allowances under the 
code have impeded sales by dealers who refuse to resort to 
subterfuge. 


RAILROADS—Sixty Class I roads report for May an 
aggregate net operating income of only $36,000,000, which 
is 2.4% less than for May, 1933. Higher costs of material 
and larger payrolls are responsible for the unfavorable 
comparison. With the wage increases which went into 
effect on July 1, and others to follow in six months, many 
carriers will fail to earn fixed charges this year, unless ton- 
nage picks up materially this autumn. 


TOBACCO—Production of cigarettes in May declined 
12.8% from last May, while manufactured tobacco, except 
snuff, was off about 11%. Snuff output rose about 1%, 
and cigars 2.6%. These comparatively unfavorable com- 
parisons, however, are attributable largely to the circum: 
stance that production in May of 1933, rose abnormally. 


Conclusion 
In face of the disquietingly abrupt decline in our in- 


dexes of New Orders, Business Activity and Raw Mate- 
rial Prices, a decline which is likely to continue at least 
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The Magazine of Wall Street’s Indicators 


Business Indexes 


Common Stock Price Index 


1933 Indexes 








1934 Indexes 
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“High sae Close of Issues COMBINED AVERAGE “ High Low June A6June 23 June30 
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The Readers’ Forum is intended exclusively to serve in the discussion of problems 
of general investment interest. It welcomes free expansion of opinion. The services of 
this department also are available for answering investment questions of general 
interests excluding inquiries regarding the position or prospects of individual securities. 








Security Holders Ready to Unite 


HE proposal of Mr. James W. 
Gerard, former Ambassador to 
Germany, for a national asso- 
ciation of security owners continues to 
‘ elicit a voluminous response from in- 
vestors both large and small. We re- 
produce below a few typical letters 
addressed to this publication. Several 
hundred have been received, and a 
much larger number have been ad- 
dressed to Mr. Gerard. 
We expect a statement from Mr. 
Gerard at an early date. 


* * * 


I have read with great interest the 
article which appeared in the May 
26 issue of THE MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET, proposing a_ national 
organization of security owners for the 
protection of their rights by the Hon- 
orable James W. Gerard. 

I thoroughly agree with Mr. Gerard 
as to the need for such an organiza- 
tion, the great influence it would have 
upon matters of public interest, and 
the benefits which would accrue to 
investors generally. It is hoped that 
such an organization may be function- 
ing within the near future. 

I take it that both you and Mr. 
Gerard are aware of the organization 
known as the Security Owners Asso- 
ciation, Inc., established to protect the 
interest of railroad investors, of which 
Mr. Milton W. Harrison is president. 
—J. L. Burns, Vice President, Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


* * * 


Have read with interest article by 
James W. Gerard in your May 26 
issue, and would appreciate further 
information in regard to the organiza- 
tion which he proposes to head. 
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If the organization of stockholders 
can be brought to a point where it 
would exert political influence, the 
writer would be glad to cooperate in 
any way possible—J. B. MITCHELL, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Ali- 
quippa, Pa. 


* * * 


It is my personal opinion that no 
more constructive force can be used 
to improve the economic well being 
of the people of this country than an 
organization of all investors. The 
American Federation of Utility Inves- 
tors is such an organization as pro- 
posed by Mr. Gerard, but, as its name 
indicates, only embraces the investors 
in utility securities—J. J. O'BRIEN, 
Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corp., 231 S. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


* * * 


If the American Legion, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and all the 
other self-seeking organizations can so 
effectively serve their own selfish end, 
it seems to me that the security hold- 
ers, who have so much to complain of, 
will have to get together and fight with 
the same weapons, and I am willing 
to help buy a few bullets. 

I worked hard for a number of 
years and made it a practice to save 
my money, as far as I reasonably 
could, but it has seemed for the -past 
several years, that the more I saved, 
the less I had, and the more ways 
were thought up by somebody to take 
it away from me without any compen- 
sation. Though I have lived and saved 
conservatively, hoping to see my in- 
come and capital gradually increase, 
my purchasing power is far less than 
it was ten years ago, through no fault 


of my own. I feel that much of this 
might have been avoided by adequate 
presentation of my interests in appro- 
priate places—R. O. SiNcLAIRE, Villa 
Mendi Ourdina, St. Jean-de-Luz, 
B/Pyr., France. 


* * * 


The idea of a national organization | 


of security owners was entirely new to 
me, but I was favorably impressed with 
Mr. Gerard's proposal. He sets forth 
very clearly the needs for such an or 
ganization, and if it can be brought 
into existence and effectively main 
tained, as Mr. Gerard thinks it can, 
it would no doubt be productive of 
much good in many ways. 

The security holders, as Mr. Ger- 
ard aptly points out, are being mal- 
treated from both within and without, 
and apparently putting forth but little 
concerted effort to protect themselves. 
—B. S. ATKINS, Senior Vice-President, 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co., 
Shreveport, La. 


* * * 


I have already written Mr. Gerard 
expressing my enthusiastic approval of 
the idea and offered to join in any 
organization he may head and to con 
tribute to it. 

I am convinced that the only way 
for security owners to protect them: 
selves is by a permanent organization 
with headquarters in Washington 
which, through the members, can 
bring influence to bear in the form of 
votes. The very people who are pay: 
ing for this whole Roosevelt party are 
getting little or no consideration from 
Congress. It seems to me that the busi- 
ness interests and, to a large extent, 
the business leaders of the country 

(Please turn to page 320) 
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Answers to Inquiries 








The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET will answer by mail 
or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed securities in which you may be 
interested, or on the standing and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with 
your subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to the 
following conditions: 

1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

2. Confine your request to three listed securities. 

3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

4. If not now a paid subscriber, use coupon elsewhere in this issue and send check at same 
time you transmit your first inquiry. 

Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 








LEHMAN CORP. and funds transferred to industrial that it concentrates in the low-price 

Do you consider Lehman Corp. attrac- equities. Despite this policy, a high field. Furthermore, its tremendous 
tive at current levels? Would you advise degree of liquidity has been main- purchases made it possible to buy, on 
me to buy an additional 100 shares for its tained which will permit additional a very favorable basis, articles which 
diversification feature rather than confine purchases of common stock at such it in turn sold at a figure which, in 
a Lrecmndingli oad particular industry’—K. time as the management believes this most cases, remained unchanged. Al- 
Ss aee ey to be desirable. Considering the fact though formerly confining its business 
Despite the fact that the fundamen- that there are no bonds or preferred to articles which could be retailed for 
tal principals underlying the general stocks ranking ahead of the common, 5 and 10 cents each, the company in- 
management type investment trust are the latter is in a position to benefit troduced in 1932 a line of merchandise 
sound, operations of most organiza- directly from increased income and which it sells at 20 cents. This policy 
tions in this field have been disappoint- profits, which seem logical to antici: lends greater flexibility to the com- 
ing since their formation in the boom pate over the longer term. Certainly pany, enabling it to adjust selling 
days of 1929. There are a few com- jt would be difficult for an individual prices upward, on items which it would 
panies of this type, however, that of moderate means to obtain equal formerly have had to eliminate, in case 
have withstood the lure of highly diversification, through direct invest- their cost took them out of the 10-cent 
pyramided capital structures and that ment in individual securities, as would class. While dollar sales declined 
have come through the period of de- be possible through the common stock roughly 18% from their peak in 1929 
flation in security values with flying of Lehman Corp. At current levels, through 1932, this down-trend was 
colors. Notable among these is Leh- therefore, we feel that you would be _ reversed in the latter half of 1933, re- 
man Corp. This company, formed fully warranted in acquiring an addi- flecting improved general business 


just prior to the collapse of the market tional 100 shares of this stock. conditions and the higher level of con- 
in 1929, has consistently reported bet- sumer purchasing power. Improved 
ter than average results. The net asset ——— conditions and the many operating 
value of its stocks was roughly $100 per economies effected by the management 
share in 1929 and while this declined F. W. WOOLWORTH CoO. during the year are revealed in the re- 


to $47.34 a share by June 30, 1932, I have 100 shares of Woolworth bought Port for 1933 when net income of 
subsequent general market improve- some years back at 7334. Do you advise $28,690,884, equivalent to $2.96 a 
ment and able management enabled the holding this stock as an investment? Do share on the common stock, compared 
company to recoup the greater part of =" foresee any early increase in its divi- with $22,606,375, or $2.32 a share for 
its per share losses. The alertness of EO En: Ri Sy: ee the previous year. In view of the 
the management to changing economic Earnings of F. W. Woolworth Co., fact that dollar sales increased during 
trends is attested by operations during while not entirely exempt from depres’ the first five months of the current 
the six months ended December 31, sion influences, were sustained rela- year some 13.7% over those of the 
1933, when public utility common tively better than were those of most corresponding interval a year earlier, 
stocks and a number of fixed income merchandise organizations. This may a further increase in per share earn- 
bearing obligations were liquidated be largely accounted for by the fact ings is indicated for 1934. Costs have 
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unquestionably been increased under 
the N R A, but it is felt that the sales 
improvement will more than offset this 
factor. One angle which should not be 
lost sight of in connection with F. W. 
Woolworth is the company’s huge in- 
vestment in foreign subsidiaries. This 
provides an admirable hedge against 
further dollar depreciation, in addi- 
tion to placing the company in a posi- 
tion to benefit from world economic 
recovery. While it may be premature 
to anticipate increased distributions on 
the capital stock, the improved earn- 
ings outlook, coupled with a highly 
liquid condition, should permit a lib- 
eral policy with respect to such pay- 
ments. At current levels, therefore, 
the shares would seem to offer attrac- 
tion for continued retention. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


Reynolds Tobacco does not move as 
rapidly as some others. Now, while it is 
around the high for thts year, I am won- 
dering if it would be advisable to switch 
from 175 shares averaging 42 to some 
stock offering greater appreciation? Or, 
in view of its dividend, do you think it 
best to hold?—S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 


Through extensive advertising and 
aggressive sales promotion work, R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. has maintained 
its favorable trade position, as a mem- 
ber of the “Big Four.” Whereas, a 
year ago this company, in common 
with the other leading cigarette pro- 
ducers, was beset with the keen com- 
petition of the “10-cent” brand, the 
establishment of a code under the 
N R A, the processing tax on raw to- 
bacco under the A A A and improved 
consumer purchasing power give 
promise of enabling the company to 
render a substantially better showing 
for the 1934 calendar year than that 
evidenced in 1933. In fact, sales of 
cigarettes and tobacco for the first 
three months of the current year were 
reported by Reynolds to have exceeded 
those of the corresponding period of 
last year. Admittedly, increased oper- 
ating costs have attended the accept- 
ance of the N R A code, but the rise in 
wholesale prices for standard brands 
of cigarettes last January more or less 
counterbalances this factor. Net 
earnings equivalent to $1.62 a share 
were reported for 1933, as compared 
with per-share returns of $3.37 for 
1932. The 1933 figure does not give 
consideration to profits on sale of its 
Class B stock investment, which 
amounted to $5,003,598 or approxi- 
mately 50 cents a share. Financial 
condition at the close of 1933 was 
strong; cash and United States Gov- 
ernment securities alone amounted to 
$49,156,116, while total current assets 
aggregated $137,277,571, against total 
current liabilities of $5,344,116. Cer- 
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tainly, the balance sheet position of 
the company is reassuring in judging 
the dividend prospects of the Class B 
stock during the balance of 1934. 
Hence, while the shares may be lack- 
ing in appeal from the standpoint of 
price enhancement during the immedi- 
ate future, maintenance of your posi- 
tion, on an income basis, is advisable. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 


Do you believe Sears, Roebuck’s pros- 
pects are seriously hampered by drought 
conditions? What of its department store 
sales? Do you consider the stock attrac- 
tive at current prices?—R. P. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


The drought undoubtedly has ex- 
erted an adverse influence on sales and 
earnings of Sears, Roebuck; but when 
consideration is given to the scope of 
the territory served by the company, 
the contraction in the drought area 
should have relatively little effect upon 
aggregate net results for the current 
year. Latest sales reports reveal that 
while the increase over a year ago has 
been smaller during recent weeks, the 
net gain is still substantial. For the 
four weeks ended June 18, last, sales 
were 25.5% over those of the corre- 
sponding interval of 1933, as com- 
pared with a 30.6% gain for the four 
weeks ended May 21, last, 28.1% for 
the four weeks ended April 23, last, 
and a 57.3% gain for the four weeks 
ended March 26, last. It should be 
noted that in the case of the March 
period the comparison is with that cov- 
ering the 1933 bank holiday. Depart- 
ment store business is believed to be 
running at a satisfactory rate, and well 
above that of a year ago. Geographical 
diversification of the company’s outlets 
should enable it to take advantage of 
generally improved consumer purchas- 
ing power. With current reports in- 
dicating a satisfactory turnover of 
goods, results for the initial half of the 
current fiscal period ending July 16 
should compare favorably with those 
of the corresponding interval of 1933. 
This factor, coupled with the satis- 
factory financial position of the com- 
pany, and favorable longer term pros- 
pects render the common shares suit- 
able for inclusion in a diversified port- 
folio. 


NEW JERSEY ZINC CoO. 

I have 8& points loss on New Jersey 
Zinc. I am inclined to hold this stock as 
I believe it should do better—but I am 
wondering if there are any unfavorable 
factors with which you may be acquainted? 
—B. J. §., San Francisco, Calif. 


New Jersey Zinc Co. is the world’s 
leading manufacturer of zinc products. 
Chief among these is zinc oxide which 


is understood to account for about 
twotthirds of the company’s output. 
The rubber and paint industries are 
large users of zinc oxide and the im- 
proved position of these accounts in 
nc small measure for the more favor- 
able earnings reported by New Jersey 
Zinc last year. For 1933, net income 
amounted to $3,994,072, equivalent to 
$2.03 a share on the capital stock, com- 
pared with $2,013,120, or $1.20 a 
share in the previous year. Further 
improvement was noted during the 
initial quarter of the current year, 
when net income of $1,092,207, equi- 
valent to 55 cents a share, compared 
with $437,378, or 22 cents a share for 
the March quarter of 1933. Although 
this company does not publish its finan- 
cial condition, this is believed to be 
strong, despite the fact that it was 
found necessary to dip into surplus 
during the depression to maintain un- 
broken a dividend record which dates 
back to 1900. With the outlook for 
continued improvement in its major 
consuming outlets, New Jersey Zinc 
should report for the full year earn- 
ings well in excess of dividend require: 
ments. If we are to judge by the in 
icated ability of this company to re- 
flect economic recovery, we feel con 
fident that ultimate earnings will 
amply justify higher prices for the 
stock. Thus, despite the rather low 
yield at present prices, we favor con’ 
tinued retention of your holdings. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT & 
TRANSPORT CORP. 


A new subscriber—I would like a sum- 
mary of your views on the outlook for 
United Aircraft. 











In view of the contem- | 


plated split-up would you advise me to hold | 


or sell 100 shares on which I have 11 
peints loss?—H. M. L., Dayton, Ohio. 


Engaged in all branches of the avia- 
tion industry, United Aircraft © 
Transport Corp. has found it neces 
sary to segregate its manufacturing and 
transport divisions in order 
United Air Lines, Inc., 
owned transport subsidiary, might be 
eligible to bid for future air mail con 
tracts. It is proposed that three new 
companies be formed to be known as 
United Air Lines Transport Corp., 
Boeing Airplane Co., and United Air- 
craft Corp. Boeing Airplane Co. will 
take over all of the western manufac’ 
turing facilities of the present United 
Aircraft, while United Aircraft Corp. 
will center its activities around Pratt 


that | 
its wholly | 


€& Whitney and associated concerns | 


located in the East. All transporta- 
tion facilities will be concentrated in 
United Air Lines Transport Corp. 
Each of these units is to be a distinct 
entity with no interlocking of officers 
and directors. 

(Please turn to page 313) 





While the plan has | 
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Market Program 
For The Man With Limited Capital 


5 Low-priced stocks to buy now for 
near-term profits will be recom- 
mended to you immediately upon 
receipt of your enrollment. 


ie 


Price around 10, Sold at 32 in 1930. 
Recently declared a special dividend. An 
integrated oil company engaged in pro- 
duction, refining and marketing. Net results 
in first quarter of this year were $5,500,000 
better than corresponding quarter of 1933. 
Adoption of oil code and control of pro- 
duction and prices should be of material 
benefit. Industry in period of greatest con- 
sumption. 


2. 
Price around 15. Sold at 53% in 1930. A 
vell-known department store that combines 
wholesale and manufacturing activities. In 
the five years 1925-1929 inclusive earnings 
averaged around $5 a share. Operates ap- 
proximately twenty stores over widespread 
area; also twenty-five mills and numerous 
factories. 1934 outlook bright because of 
inventory position and a special situation. 


3. 


Price around 17. A specialty that is second 
in its field. Engaged in an industry on the 
verge of huge expansion and is now swing- 
ing into height of seasonal activity. 
Showed a recent all-time record gain in 
shipments. Is completing plans for pro- 
duction of air-conditioning equipment which 
also has tremendous possibilities. Now on 
dividend basis with more liberal policy 
likely in near future. 


A. 

Price around 16. Sold at 49% in 1933. 
Liquor holding company with no funded 
debt. Has large stocks of aged whiskey. 
Net working capital over ten million dollars. 
Will benefit materially from lifting of limi- 
tation on imports of Canadian distillers to 
the United States. Recently acquired dis- 
tilleries in Indiana and Maryland to com- 
pete on favorable basis with domestic pro- 
ducers. 


De 

Price around 22. Sold at 102 in 1930 and 
128 in 1929 with earnings of $7.25 and 
$10.31 respectively. A leading rail show- 
ing marked improvement in earnings over 
last year. Has no important maturities 
pending. In recent weeks carloadings in- 
creased 51% over 1933 compared with 
increase for all railroads of country of 
about 12%. Excellent earnings statements 
are expected. 


Complete Service Includes: 
Unusual Opportunities specialize in sound, 
low-priced stocks. 

Trading Advices to follow intermediate 
market swings. 

Bargain Indicator concentrates on high 
grade dividend-payers. 

Bonds and Preferred Stocks recommended 
primarily for income. 

Consultation Privileges on all of your se- 
curity holdings. 





Low-priced stocks of sound companies in favored industries offer out- 
standing opportunities for profit today! Yet to uncover consistently 
such "behind-the-market"' issues, extensive knowledge, experience and 


facilities are necessary. 


The Unusual Opportunities Department of The Investment and Business 
Forecast provides, definite, continuous counsel that will enable you, 
with small capital, to conduct a vigorous semi-investment program in 
attractive equities averaging $15 to $20 a share. The new, increased 
margin requirements should cause a strong market sponsorship of 


issues in this price level. 


By fast wire or first class mail you will be advised precisely which 
securities to purchase, the prices to pay and exactly when to take 


profits. You are never left in doubt as to your market position. 


Only $500 is required to purchase 10 shares of all stocks recommended, 
using over 50% margin . . . $900 would permit you to buy outright. 
From 3 to 5 issues are carried at a time and as previous recommenda- 
tions are closed out, new ones are opened, so that your funds are 


expertly rotated to build up your profit. 


With Congress adjourned, tremendous relief and construction expen- 
ditures to be released shortly and almost a billion dollar expansion in 
the currency expected by the end of the year through silver buying 

. it would be difficult to find a more opportune moment to enroll. 
As soon as your subscription reaches us, we shall guide you in weeding 
out your weak holdings and employing your funds in stocks just selected 


for their exceptional prospects for appreciation. 





THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 
of The Magazine of Wall Street 
90 BROAD STREET Cable Address: Tickerpub NEW YORK, N. Y. 


I enclose $75 to cover my 6 months test enrollment to The Investment and Business Fore- 
east ($125 will cover an entire year’s subscription). I understand that I shall receive 
complete service by first class mail. 


(1 Please send Unusual Opportunity buying and selling advices by collect telegram, in order 
that I may act more quickly. 

My capital is $........ . A list of my security holdings is enclosed for your analysis 
and recommendations, 
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1932 1933 1934 Last D's 
| 6, PLACE VENDOME, 6 | A “High Low” “High Low ‘High Low 6/27/34 Share | 
| ih ee 17% 80% 345% 334 5114 5916 12 
PARIS | | Atlantic Coast Line. .1'///////1! 44 93, «59 1615 5444 34%, 9 4014 
B F 
; : . Baltimore & Ohio................ 2134 33, 87% 84 3446 21 24 “ 
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i ‘ : WA : 
P| V d “3 4 th Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit... ... 5014 11% 414% 2134 4044 284 38 . F 
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. i Canadian Pacific................. 2054 7% 20% 114 1844 12% 8 86914% “ 
= Chesapeake & Ohio.............. 3114 93, 491, 245 485, 3916 4754 2.80 
the finest shopping dis C. M. & St. Paul & Pacific........ 414 % «1184 ‘os 8% 84% ais oa 
trict in the world at its Chicago & Northwestern.......... 1414 2 16 14 15 654 94 
| D 
doors, handy to the ||| Delaware & Hudson............. 9215 32 933 875 73% 49 55% 
b A +h : d i Delaware, Lack. & Western....... 457% 84 46 17144 8334 201% 231 
est theatres and prin- . 
: ut Re oe 1134 2 2534 $34 24% 13% 20 
cipal banks, close to 4 
the Tuileries Gardens Great Northern Pfd........ 25 54% = 3334 45% 3214 18 217% 
H 
and the Opera. A ho- Hudson & Manhattan............ 3034 8 19 6% 12% 65% 1% 
tel distinquished b 
g y Le re 247 434 6024 84 38% 22 25 
that grac ious charm Interborough Rapid Transit....... 145 24% = 1834 4% 1334 7 8 
: i 
and comfort found in | Lehigh Valley... 22.2... .. 9%2~«~wsi(<i«CTCCBK 214% 125% 15%. 
th b : h d | Louisville & Nashville............ 3814 1% 6714 2114 6214 48% 53 "1 
eC 6s omes an 
I | M 
appreciated by a dis- ||| Mo. Kansas & Texas............ 18 1% 17% B84 TS br 
| 
: R N 
cerning clientele. | New York Central............... 365, 8% 58% 14 451%, 2534 2934 
N. ¥., N. H. & Hartford Wena i 315 6 84% 8 8611% 24 0 13% 4) 
. Y., Ontario estern......... 1653 354 15 1% 115% ¥ 34 
TERMS ON APPLICATION ||| Norfolk & Western.....000/...1. 135° BY «477 11114 183%; 161 182 = *10 
| RESTAURANT A LA CARTE Northern Pacific................. 2534 5% 347% 95¢ 364% 21% 2454 : 
| | Pp 
) | Pennsylvania.................... 2834 64 424% 13% 39% 2844 314 “1 
| 
| 
- R 
Reading........... 5214 9144 6215 2314 565; 43 51 1 
| Ss 
St. Loute-Hen Pram.............0. 65¢ 568 . 1% 4% 2% 234 
Southern Pacific... ........scc000 37% 614 38°4 11% 33%4 184 2414 
Southern Railway................ 18% 2% 36 4)¢ 3614 217% 2534 
U 
Electric Bond and DF RR iio ees acer 94144 2754 122 6114 1337, 11014 128 6 
| WwW 
| Western Maryland............... 113% 1‘ 16 m4 844 12 
Share Company a] Wem REMC 2c c acc se | MSG 1 914 bis 254 5 
| | 
1 Industrials and Miscellaneous 
| | 1932 1¢&3 1°340F oa rr 
ee ae tia eataplllncestiahaeiiaie — a ale er 
Two Rector Street i | A High Low High Low High Low 6/27/34 Share 
Adams Express.................. 9% 154 1314 3 11% 6% 8% be 
New York || | Air Reduction, Inc............... 6315 30%, 112 4715 10644 915, 101 3 
Alaska Fonean...........<....... 18% 734 33 11% 23%, 1734 2034 *.90 
ae 35% 3% 814 % 54% 21 234 : 
Allied Chemical & Dye........... 8814, 42i, 1652 7034 1603; 12614 1345 6 
Allis Chalmers Mfg.............. 153 4 263, 6 233 = 1334 16 3 
a Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdy......... 17% 615 4216 9% 38° 2354 2614 -80 
ss Soe es ssa 13% 295% ly ls 3 A 97 
— seen Amer. Car & Fdy............ 1. 17 $3% 1057 342 1937) isi 22 - 
Amer. Com’! Alcohol............. 27 11 89% 13 621, 32 3514 ae 
. . | American & Foreign Power...... 15 2 1954 3% 1334 7 83% oe 
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os has = F | mer. Mach. rs nek tannles 2214 1% 2234 83 193 13 15 .80 
Dividend-Paying Corporation:— | Amer. Power &Light.....0°.111) 17% 08 19%, 124 5% 7% és 
Why should you publish your dividend — Rolle, Mil S.......-. acs 3% ay , HS, pkg + , ~ t6, - 
notices in The Magazine of Wall Street? Amer. Smelting & Refining Fe ae 274 5% 531. 103; 511, 353, 4212 © 
You will reach th er. Steel Foundries......... 15% 3 27 45% 2614 14 16 ee 
potential cisiaes or eomek ao ine | — oe ed ot ara 70% Ps ats ane a. ‘ =” : 
time when they are perusing our maga- * Tob, es ae ‘3 ve 3 2 v3 My: ; 
zine, seeking sound socarition to add *to yg ae --- i eee ei i a ara? Fe , th: pa = ; 
their holdings. Amer. Water Works & Elec... | > gag 43, 10% 27 «163, +2034 1 
By keeping them informed of your divi- MV IMED ccs eos seise vec c 10 154 17 34 17% 81, 10% se 
iad Glen Sen arene em i = =e 39% §=91514 «674s 835, 58 6034 4215 
amount of good will for your Company, ae cena eaeaaapin 1994 . as, 4 17%; 13 15° eS 
Hg cd an ecge lcagy oe anf IT, OT in: ° ae iam * sx aS 3 
investors. Atlantic Refining.......... 21% 854 3214 1234 3514 213, 2634 i 
Auburn Auto............. 1513, 283, 8414; 31 573, 9283, a4i4 Be 
Place The Magazine of Wall Street on the | Aviation Corp. Del............... 8% 14% 163% 5% 104, 53, 614 
aed of publications carrying your next dividend B 
notice! 
Baldwin Loco. Works............ 12 2 175% 34 16 97 105 
nen) ; Barnsdall Corp.................., 7 a a See he 
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Price Range of Active Stocks 


Industrials and Miscellaneous (Continued ) 








1932 1933 1934 Last Div’d 
a —_~ — ~ —_—os Sale $ Per 
B High Low’ High Low High Low 6/27/34 Share 
Beech-Nut Packing.............. 4534 2914 7014 45 67 58 * 6344 3 
RRA AMNION Sc so onscccse ox 1834 4% 21% 6% 23% 18% 1434 < 
Bethlehem Steel Corp............ 2954 4% 4914 10% 4914 30 % 34 ; 
SE AON, 5 o6os sicscissceves 2214 4% 5814 9% 6834 495% 5514 3 
Borden COMPANY... c.cssicccccesas 4314 20 373% 18 271% 19% 2634 1.60 
ee Se a rere 1414 33% 862s 5% 2854 2054 23 1 
Ne 258 ad5 sydlnte's:s 0.0.54 0 11% 2% 145% 25% 193, 12 1714 1 
tee Adding Meme REN See 134% 64% 20% 6% 193%, 12% 13% .40 
Byers & Co. (A. M.).. <aeuws ee 7 434 8% 3234 18% 23 ; 
Cc 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale........... 15 6 414% 1% 29% 20 21 1 
OSS, 5) CS ae One 6534 1634 10314 3014 8634 46 505 
Caterpillar Tractor. — a 43% 2934 5% 38% 2314 275% 50 
ce ree 1254 14% 587% 4% 44% 225 253% 
Cerro de Pasco Copper........... 15% 34 4434 5% 43% 30% 4214 +.50 
ee Pree 2034 4% 5216 14% 487% 34 461% 2% 
SEE Ss socceasseadeveeees 21%4 5 6754 134 603, 3614 39%4 14 
Coco-Cola Co. ere | 6814 105 131% 127 9514 12514 6 
Colgate- -Palmolive-Peet . . selena or 104% 223% 7 18% 9%% 6 
Columbian Carbon............... 41% 13% 114% 23% 11% 58 1254 3 
ONIN. NFRG Te MOG oe 6.oiss 00 6c 00s 21 444 28% 9 19% 11% 144% §.50 
Commercial Credit........cccccces 11 3% 194% a 35% 185% 28 1 
oy oias 0 Be cere 27% 10% 4314 18 5934 3534 5434 2 
Commercial Solvents............. 1334 314 574 9 3634 + 19%4 2234 .60 
Commonwealth & Southern....... 5% 154 6% 14 334 1% 2% S 
Congoleum-Nairn................ 124% 614 2754 73% 314% 23 28 1.30 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y......... 6834 3114 6414 34 4733 31% 3414 2 
RI I 5 nae ate. 65:4 0/910 006 00:4 9 4 1534 5 1444 914 10 +.28 
Continental Can, Inc.............. 41 175% 7834 3544 8334 69% 3 
Continental Insurance............ 2514 634 3616 10% 514 233% 321% 1.20 
eee 9% 356 1954 4% 2234 16% 194% 1.25 
Corn Products Refining........... 553% 2434 9054 4534 8416 601% 6854 3 
Crown Cork & Seal............... 28% 1% 65 144% 3614 241% 2434 é 
Cutey POCREER. 2. cc cccccccceces 3514 20 5916 2034 50°24 37 47% 214 
Curtis Wright, Common.......... 34 K 4% 1% 54% 21 3% os 
D 
DIMMNONE WHMICN, 0.58 cece cece ces 19% 12 2914 17% 2814 2134 24 1 
OS eer or 12% 1% 3914 12 4644 32 455% *314 
DOTUDION DLOTER 6006 cscevcweses SBS 114% 263% 10% 23 19 20% 1.20 
BROOD CE oc caso ce ccviresecac 1854 5 184 10% 2814 6 14144 20 
Du Pont de Nemours............. 5934 22 96 %% 32% 1037% 80 90% 2.60 
E 
Eastman Kodak Co............... 877% 3514 8934 46 101 79 99 4 
Biecizic Rute Te... .. 2.00000 3234 814 2714 10 313% 18% 21% 
Elec. Power & Light...........,.. 16 234 15%% 8% 95% 4% % 
Electric Storage Battery........... 3314 1254 54 21 52 40 43 2 
Endicott-Johnson Corp............ 87% 16 62% 26 63 §1 5514 3 
F 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.......... 18% 10% 31144 ¥% 2544 165% 17% 
First National Stores..... . stone, Mes SB 7034 48 6714 5444 6314 2! 
Fox Film. Cl. A.. SR reac: ee 1 19 12 1743 124, 141% 
Freeport Texas Co. Phew kins Sites .. 2854 10 4938 16% 503%, 30% 32 2 
G 
General Amer. Transpt........... 3534 9% 4314 334 4354 33% 8714 1 
RSOHOTAD BOURNE 6 6-5 5 occas cveeee's 154 434 45% 2314 165% 1854 
ASOMOTMN MMII s 5 .5.5510.5.0.0:5.6 500.00. 195% 101% 20% 10% 14%% 934 10% q 
ep 26% 814 3044 101% 2514 18% 19% 60 
GONSTRT BOONE... .es ccs cevccccss O26 1954 39% 367% 3134 32 1.80 
Ce) ee ee 4816 28 71 3514 6414 537% 58 3 
General Motors Corp............. 245% 154 3534 42 29% 31 1 
General Railway Signal........... 285% 6\% 4916 134% 453, 314 321% 1 
General Refractories............. 1534 134 1934 2% 233, 10% 16% 
Gillette Safety Razor............. 2414 1034 20% 1% 1214 Bl, 10% 1 
LE a ORS Se rae ree meee 1034 3% 20 334 283; 1554 2414 1 
Gold Dust Corp.. Sepitacamanes [a 84 2734 12 23 16%4 20 1.20 
Goodrich Co. (B. MESS Gren cutak.- 123, 24% 21% 18 12% 13% ; 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber......... 2934 5% 47% 9% 413, 2534 275% 
Great Western Sugar............. 12 34 41% 7 84%, 25 34 2.40 
Gull States Steel... ..ccceccccccce. BLK 21 38 634 42 24 28 
H 
Hershey Chocolate... Seekss-9~ 4314 72 351% 64%, 4614 6215 3 
Houston Oil of Texas ew). ate 534 15% 7% 1% 65 39384 334 
Hudson Motor Car.. siento Se 2% 163% 3 241% 834 9% 
REDD HE ORT 6555601510 0.060 066505 53% 1% 134 1% 14 3% 8% 
I 
SC re 4475 1484 78 19% 7334 50 59 116 
Inter. Business Machines......... 117 52144 153144 7534 1494 131 14114 .60 
Se ee eer 1834 35,4 40 6% 8734 215% 2614 ; 
PON MEINE: 6 5506 0600000 6sies 341% 10% 46 135, 467% 30 3314 .60 
eo ence 1214 3% 2314 634 294 21 26 t.20 
ge eo: rere 1534 25% 2134 5% 173; 11% 12% od 
J 
GUMS -IRTIMULD 6 5. 55:6:6.6:0 0:50 bic01s'ele 3334 10 6314 124% 663, 44 5314 
K 
MeN io oo aids sis 19-$54:0.0.0'8') 0:69 9 0 1034 234 1554 34% 214% 811% 17% .50 
Mennecott Copper .....s.cccccenes 19% 4% 26 73% 231% 173% 2216 +.15 
SSS aaa eee 19 6% 16% 514 223, 133% 18% . 80 
Kroger Grocery & Baking......... 18% 10 3554 1414 335g 23144 31 "114 
L 
MRE MS oomssts swrctaica races wicieue ses 5634 2 4114 193% 313g 2214 2514 3 
REI NID eos 5G cca9's o.tia-eie's 61% 3014 793% 714 78 6454 661% 2.40 
Libbey-Owens-Ford.............. 9% 334 87 34 434 437%, 273% 3134 1.20 
Liggett & Myers Tob. B.......... 6744 344 993% 4914 9814 7414 97 *5 
Liquid IUD sin aGa-b.6- 8:0. 010 wae. 22 9 50 104% 3534 2634 28 14 
Loew’s Inc. . Ee oe 3734 1314 3614 84 85% 92534 2954 1 
Loose Wiles Biscuit.............. 363% 1614 4454 194 443, 3814 2 
Lorillard . Satalsieckpuie Oe 1834 9 2514 10°, 1914 153; 18%¢ 1.20 
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Walter J. Fahy & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


29 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office Albany, N. Y. 
522 Fifth Ave. De Witt Clinton Hotel 




















| STOCKS — BONDS 
COMMODITIES 


Folder explaining ——— require- 


ments, commission arges and 

trading units furnished on request. 

Cash or Margin Accounts 
Inquiries Invited 


SPRINGS & CO. 


“BROKERAGE SERVICE SINCE 1898" 
New York Stock Exchange 

emb New York Cotton Exchange 

Members Chicago Board of Trade 





and other leading exchanges. 


60 Beaver St., New York 

















OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 
and methods in our booklet. Copy free 
on request. 


Ask for booklet MG6 
Any listed securities bought and sold 


(HisHoLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 


















LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 
June 29th, 1934. 


HE Board of Directors has declared a 

quarterly dividend of $1.6214 per share 
on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 15th day of August, 1934 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on the 28th 
day of July, 1934. Checks will be mailed. 


DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 


3t1 














Dividends and Interest 











“CANADA DRY“ 


Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, held 
June 19, 1934, a regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents ($.25) per share was declared, 
payable July 16, 1934, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business, July 2, 1934. 

R. W. SNOW, Secretary 














PACIFICGAS AND ELECTRICCO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 74 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months’ period ending June 
30, 1934, equal to 14%4% of its par 
value, will be paid upon the Common 
Capital Steck of this Company by 
check on July 16, 1934, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on June 30, 1934. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 














‘ 

! 
PHditate | 
BRIGGS |: 
MANUFACTURING | 
| 

- COMPANY .« 1 
Dividend on Common Stock : 
A dividend of twenty-five cents 
($.25) per share on the company’s out- 1 
standing capital stock has been de- 1 
clared, payable July 30, 1934, to stock- | 
holders of record on July 16, 1934. 
W. O. BRIGGS, President ! 

| 














The Cudahy Packing 
Company 


Chicago, Ill., June 20, 1934. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of sixty-two and_ one-half 
cents (62%c) per share on the outstanding Com- 
mon Stock of Fifty Dollar ($50.00) par value, 
pay ~~ 4 16, 1934 to stockholders of record 


July 
A. W. ANDERSON, Secretary. 





ALLIED a yo! & DYE CORPORATIION 
61 Broadway, New York 
June 26, 1934. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation has declared 
quarterly dividend No. 54 of One Dollar and Fifty 
Cents ($1.50) per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable August 1, 1964, to common 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
July 11, 1934. 


W. C. KING, Secretary. | 
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1932 1933 1934 Last Div'd 
— FF —_—— Sale $ Per 
M High Low’ High Low High Low 6/27/34 Share 
Mack Track, Inc...............+ 2834 10 4634 18% 4134 2354 255 
LO Sh erm me ty 6554 2414 6214 38% 4114 2 
Marine Midland................. 1434 64 1114 5 9 534 6% -40 
Mathieson Alkali................. 20% 9 465, 14 403, 28 327, 1% 
McIntyre, Porc M............... 215, 18 483%, 18 5014 3814 4754 *114 
McKeesport Tin Plate. . ... 684% 38 955, 44% 941; 83 8734 4 
Mont. Ward & Co................ 1614 84% 3=—- 28% 85% 3554 211% 2734 
N 
J Oe. ee 1934 8 27 11% 8244 155, 16% 
1 eee 46% 204% 6054 3116 4915 335, 3534 2 
National Cash Register A......... 1834 6% 2356 5% 2354 141% 1634 .50 
National Dairy Prod.............. 313% 143% 263; 1014 1854 13 1814 1.20 
National Distillers. ... . 2714 3 3514 20% 315g 2314 23% .. 
National Power & — 2034 654 2014 6% 154 84 1038 .80 
National Steel... teccaa. BE 860 IGCAS 581, 383% 4014 1 
Amer, Aviation............. 654 14 9 4% 415 - 
North American Co.. ie 1334 3614 121% 254% 13% 1734 50 
re) 
“LD. CER See ee 11 5 5% 34 % % 54 
Otis Elevator 2510 10 Y% 19%, if : 1653 "$0 
Otis Steel 14% 914 iy 4% 4% 
Owens Ill. Glass 12 634 3114 94 7314 16% 3 
Pacific Gas & Electric............ 37 16% 31% 15 23} 1514 19 144 
Pacific Lighting.................. 4714 203, 4834 22 37 2314 +324 a 
Packard Motor Car.............. 54 14 6% 134 65% = 334 334 
Paramount Publix Ae tins ee 11% 214 % 5% ©6134 314 ss 
Penney g.c eee 3416 18 56 1914 67%, 51144 357 *2.20 
Peoples ae ee | | 39 78 25 437% 7 3214 a 
Phelps Dodge Corp.............. 1154 8% 18% 414 187% 1454 175,  +.50 
Phillips Petroleum............... 8% 2 1834 434 203%, 15% 1734 t.50 
Procter & Gamble............... 423, 19% 4716 195% 4144 331, 36 1144 
Public = of N. eugie ee 28 57% 3254 45 33 3614 2.80 
Pullman, Inc. . Socsaanas Me 1044 68% 18 5934 4614 39 6014 3 
[DD Cl Pe SRS eee 6% 2% © §«15% 2% 14% 93%, 10% 
Parity Balceries . .... 20 ..0cceac sss 15% 4% 2534 5% 1934 12% 134 1 
R 
Radio Corp. of America.. Tren. 2% 12% 3 y 4 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum..... 0... ™Z 11% «5% 1 ian eT 
Remington-Rand................. 7% 1 114 2% 1334 63, 1014 
Republic Steel.. bes eee 1% 23 4 253, 15° 1614 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tob. Cl.B....... 404, 2614 644% 2614 465, 3934 4554 3 
s 
eer 5914 30% 6234 28 5 yy 
Sears, Roebuck & Co............. 873% 9% 47 12% bi, 38% «a2 r 
Seaboard Oil—Del............... 2034 65g 4334 3834 253, 32 *.80 
SE ee scp bien cielo 53% 1% 76 14 9 434 14 ne 
Le Cs ee ree 1234 5 1314 534 13% = 634 914 24 
Sell Walon 00. ..5.6s es. soo... 4 24 115% 114 7% 814 2 
Simmons Co. eee ee 23; = 31 434 2414 1414 = 155 iv 
Socony-Vacuum Corp.. eee. 3 4 514 17 19% 14 15% +.30 
BG RMMID BONGO... 5 sc0es-ocs ca-nes 3234 1534 28 141% 221%; 15% 1634 14 
Standard Brands. . eee 8% 3754 1334 251, 1834 2054 1 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co......... 3414 75% 2216 5% 17 654 11% 
Standard Oil of Calif............. 31% 15% 1914 42%, 305 35 a 
Standard Oil of N. J.............. 873% 19% 4716 2234 50% 41% 44 1 
Sterling Products... ed dead ean 4534 61% 47% 587% 3.80 
Stewart-Warner................. 814 1% 11% 214 105 64 
Stone & Webster................ 17% 454 19% 514 1314 6 814 - 
Studebaker Corp................. 1334 214 83% 114 94% 4 4% 
- 
Texas Corp 91 30% 1034 3 V4 
femme Ou titer. 12° 451, — isic asip $03, (8436 2 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 2 11% 31% 143% 814 12% 
Timken Roller Bearing. 734 3514 13°4 41 2634 3034 a 
Transamerica Corp............... 2% 9%% 254 8144 57 67 "1214 
Tri-Continental Corp............. 116 854 234 634 é 454 ne 
U 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher......... 243% 734 3916 9 61144 36 4715 4 
Union Carbide & Carbon......... 3634 1615 81% 19% $07; «88% «= a83z=«1. 40" 
TES 2 Bae 1534 8 2334 84 2014 «15 1614 1 
United Aircraft & Trans........ .. 843% 6% 467% 1614 3734 175% 183% 
United Carbon. esc ee 65, 38 104% 461, 35 4414 1.72 
TED] Cor SES eee: 14 314 1414 4 8% |= 44 514 ; 
United Corp. Pfd................. 3934 20 40% 221% 377, 243, 32 3 
United Fruit... DL ecesunwie-> aes, ao ie 2314 17 59 71} "214 
United Gas Imp.............. .. 22 914, 25 137% 20% 14% #161 1.20 
U.S. Industrial Alcohol . -. Obie 13144 94 1314 6434 37 4214 a 
U. S. Pipe Ae 181% 744 22% 61% 33 18 2414 50 
TH eee 1134 2 1414 214 1234 534 634 
TR Sy eee .. 104% 14 25 27% 24 1434 1834 
U. S. eee Yi Ref. & secnmcenpaie .. 2234 10 105% 13% 135144 965, 12914 17 
U. S. Steel Corp. es 2114 6715 2334 697% 373, 3914 
To Seen . £18 61144 105144 53 9914 791% 85 2 
Util. Power & Lt. A........... .. 10% 4 87% 1% 534 254 3% 
Vv 
Vanadium Corp.....:....5........ 2334 54% ©3614 75% 3134 18 2154 
Ww 
Warner Brothers Pictures..... . . 414 Wy 91% 1 8% 4% 3 
Western Union Tel. Fas ee 123, 77%, 17% ees; 40s, asi 
Westinghouse Air Brake...:...... 1814 91, 3554 1134 s80Cti«éSkL 227, ‘50 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfc... Facade ie 1554 5834 193% 4744 30% 37 : 
Woolworth Co. (F. W.). csswe MSG oS 50% 25% 547, 41144 50 2.40 
Worthington Pump é & Mach. 24 5 397% 8 317%, 17 2114 ; 
Wrigley (W. Jr.) 57 254 574% 34% 65 54156415 #314 


+ Paid this year. , Peeutile 1 in ‘ani: “Including extra. 
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Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page 308) 





already been endorsed by more than 
51% of outstanding stock, an affirma- 
tive vote by two-thirds is necessary to 
make dissolution effective.  Stock- 
holders will be asked for their ap- 
proval at an early date. Assuming 
that the proposed plan is adopted, all 
of the new companies will have the 
advantage of the technical skill and 
facilities for which United Aircraft 
has long been noted. Additionally, 
their financial condition will be such as 
to allow continued research and de- 
velopment activities, even given a pro- 
tracted period of restricted earnings. 
While the transport end of the busi- 
ness may remain unprofitable for some 
time ahead, constantly mounting traf- 
fic, coupled with greater operating efh- 
ciency, should enable United Air Lines 
to return to a profitable basis over the 
not too distant future, especially since 
new rates on mail carried are generally 
regarded as satisfactory. As for the 
nanufacturing units, these are ex- 
pected to benefit over the next few 
years from the expansion and develop- 
ment of the army and navy air corps. 
Of course, the future of aviation would 
seem to depend largely upon the degree 
to which private businesses and indi- 
viduals adopt aircraft as a means of 
transportation and recreation. While 
these fields may be slow in developing, 
they hold almost unlimited long term 
possibilities. In view of the well 
entrenched position of United Air- 
craft in the industry, therefore, we 
suggest retention of its stock or the 
stocks of the new companies to be re- 
ceived when, as and if the dissolution 
is ratified by stockholders. 


TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL 
CO. 

I have been advised to buy Tidewater 
Associated common. I note, though, that 
ui is selling near its high for the year, and 
! am wondering whether further_appre- 
ciation is anticipated?—A. S., Chicago, 
Ill 

Despite the adversities of the depres- 
sion, the management of Tidewater As- 
sociated Oil Co. has registered notable 
progress in strengthening the trade po- 
sition of the company, with the result 
that it now ranks as one of the leading 
fully integrated independent units in 
the industry. Earnings record of the 
company compares favorably with the 
average for the industry; in fact, only 
during one year since its inception has 
it operated in the red. Earnings re- 
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QW The public utility system of 
Standard Gas and Electric Company 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states .. . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 


—— 









































FOR A 
GLORIOUS VACATION 


visit Atlantic City this year 


Whether your vacation trip to Atlantic City is for a 
month, a week or merely a week-end, you'll enjoy 
the world-famous luxury of the Ritz-Carlton. 
Ocean bathing direct from your room. Golf. Riding. 
Sun bathing. You'll find all the 
pleasures of sea shore life. 
Every room has private 
bath. Rates are $5 a day and up 
for one person, $8 for two, 
European Plan. Weekly and 
monthly rates on application. 


oo" 


THE RITZ-CARLTON 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Located on the Boardwalk at Iowa Avenue 





National Hotel Management Co., Inc., Ralph Hitz, President* Hotel New Yorker and Lexington, 
New York; Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati; Book-Cadillac, Detroit; and the Van Cleve, Dayton 




















MARKET STATISTICS 


N. Y.' Times 
N. Y. Times —Dow, Jones Avgs.— 4. | 50 Stocks 

40Bonds 30 Indus. 20 Rails High Low Sales ' 
Wioneay, JONG TB. oo occ 83.31 100.42 BE 46.15 88.07 87.05 605,210 
TOOOGRy, FOS BD ooo ceive 83.25 99.02 45.58 |, [| 88.38 86.66 850,835 
Wednesday, June 20........... 83.23 98.25 45.17 86.90 86.13 548,535 
Thursday, June 21...... : 83.14 97.50 44.68 £— | 86.39 85.39 529,710 
yo A) 82.83 95.93 44.04 85.61 83.98 932,260 
Saturday, June 23...... won . 1OR8ES 96.59 44.13 84.89 84.30 233,350 
Monday, June 25............. 82.81 95.79 43.65 FR 85.19 84.11 489,410 
Tuesday, June 26....... ; 82.87 97.33 44.57 86.03 84.36 re 617,590 
Wednesday, June 27........... 82.81 96.94 44.47 86.62 85.49 629,090 
Thursday, June 28............ 82.89 97.14 44.59 86.17 85.13 640,115 
Friday, June 29........... : 82.82 95.75 43.93 85.54 84.46 435,540 
Saturday, June 30............. 82.73 $5.72 43.98 84.66 84.30 189,300 
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port for the calendar year 1933 reveals 
the ability of the company to take ad- 
vantage of improved conditions; a 
profit of $7,265,301, or 61 cents a 
share on the no par common stock, 
compared with net income of $4,718,- 
693, or 13 cents a share in the 1932 
calendar year. Further betterment 
was registered during the initial quar- 
ter of 1934, for which period profits 
amounted to $1,430,962, in contrast 
with a loss of $1,238,728 in the initial 
quarter of 1933. With continued bet- 
terment in prospect, elimination of pre- 
ferred dividend arrearages which cur- 
rently amount to $3.50 a preferred 
share should be facilitated, thereby en- 
hancing the prospects of the common 
participating in future earnings. Bal- 
ance sheet dated December 31, last, re- 
vealed total current assets of $52,872,- 
485, of which $13,791,347 consisted of 
cash and United States Government se- 
curities, against total current liabilities 
of $9,631,158. Funded debt has been 
reduced to $4,777,000, which compares 
with the original amount of $27,100,- 
000 in 1927. The common stock repre- 
sents an attractive medium for partici- 
pating in future improvement in the 
oii industry and merits favorable con- 
sideration for purchase at this time. 


VANADIUM CORP. OF AMERICA 


What do you think of my speculative 
prospects in Vanadium Corp? Are its 
business expectations fully reflected in 
current prices? Would you advise me to 
hold or sell 200 shares bought at 2714?— 
A. J. N., Gary, Ind. 


The Vanadium Corp. of America 
supplies a number of special alloy ma- 
terials for the steel industry, the greater 
part of which is used in the manufac- 
ture of automobiles. As a result, oper- 
ations of Vanadium follow closely the 
trend of the automotive industry. The 
company controls the world’s largest 
supply of vanadium, enjoying a virtual 
monopoly of the production and sale 
of the product. Vanadium Corp. has 
achieved a measure of diversification of 
product through the introduction of a 
number of chemical products derived 
from the ore deposits. The most im- 
portant is a pigment which is used as 
a base for paint. However, it is not 
likely that those new products will con- 
tribute anything to earnings for some 
time to come. 

The financial position of the com- 
pany is fair, but the company has re- 
ported yearly deficits since 1931. The 
loss was cut considerably last year, but 
earning power sufficient to justify the 
present price of the stock is not likely 
over the near term. The small num- 
ber of shares outstanding, however, and 
the air of mystery surrounding the issue, 
make for wide movements during peri- 
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ods of market strength, and if you are 
willing to hold through intermediate 
dips, we would advise against a sacri- 
fice sale at this time. 


MC KEESPORT TIN PLATE Co. 


It occurs to me that at present prices 
McKeesport Tin Plate may adequate!y 
discount future earnings improvement and 
increased dividends. What do you think? 
De you counsel the rétention of this stock? 
—T. R. N., Louisville, Ky. 


The earnings record of McKeesport 
Tin Plate Co. throughout the depression 
was one of impressive stability. The 
company was favored by the fact that 
the demand for tin plate was main- 
tained much better than the demand in 
other divisions of the steel industry. 
Moreover, while the price of tin plate 
has varied within quite considerable 
limits, it never experienced fluctuations 
such as occurred in commodity prices 
as a whole. In 1933, the company 
earned the equivalent of $6.29 per 
share on the outstanding common stock, 
comparing with $5.01 per share in 
1932, $6.51 in 1931, $8.34 in 1930. 
Thus, it will be observed that in each 
of the depression years the company 
was able to earn the present $4 divi- 
dend by an ample margin. There is no 
funded debt or preferred stock and the 
300,000 shares of common stock out- 
standing comprise the entire capital- 
ization of the company. As of Janu- 
ary 1, last, current assets, including $2,- 
541,340 cash amounted to $6,216,626 
as against current liabilities of only 
slightly more than $1,000,000. In 
view of the company’s comfortable fi- 
nancial position and demonstrated 
earning power, the expectation of an 
increase in the present dividend or a 
liberal extra later in the year appears 
to be well founded. Therefore, while 
the shares, judged by normal standards, 
would appear to be selling at levels 
sufficiently high to fully discount near 
term prospect, it is our opinion that 
the strong equity position of the stock, 
its sustained earning power and divi- 
dend prospects would warrant a some- 
what more liberal appraisal of the 
stock. All things considered, there- 
fore, we feel that the shares may be 
retained as a sound equity investment 
for income, having moderate possibil- 
ities for price enhancement. 


GENERAL CABLE CORP. 


In view of the improved results recently 
reported by General Cable Corp. do you 
feel that I could purchase 100 shares of 
this company’s common stock with reason- 
able expectation of a profit over the next 
6 months?—J. S. L., Chicago, Ill. 


While it is true that the deficits re- 
ported by General Cable Corp. last 


year and for the initial quarter of the 
current year were substantially less than 
those for the preceding comparable pe- 
riods, we are not too favorably im- 
pressed with this company’s medium 
term earnings outlook. Its products 
include all types of copper wire and 
cables, the principal demand for which 
comes from the building and public 
utility industries. During the years 
just prior to 1929 vast sums of money 
were attracted to public utility secur- 
ities, which enabled these companies to 
expand their facilities to a point which, 
in many cases, was far beyond existing 
requirements. With the business de- 
pression, excessive capacity has been 
magnified and it now appears unlikely 
that requirements will necessitate much 
expansion in this field for some years 
to come. As for the building industry, 
this also will probably be somewhat 
laggard in responding to general im- 
provement in the economic situation. 
Of course, plans of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to stimulate the heavy indus- 
tries cannot be regarded as other than 
favorable from the standpoint of Gen- 
eral Cable Corp., but it is rather doubt- 
ful if anything but moderate profits 
will result. In the meantime, the con- 
cern’s financial position seems adequate 
for all ordinary needs, but capitaliza- 
tion is heavy and there is little to indi- 
cate any near term liquidation of the 
unpaid dividends on the 150,000 shares 
of 7% cumulative preferred stock upon 
which no distribution has been made 
since February 1, 1931. Thus, it 
would seem that the common stock is 
far removed from any equity in earn- 
ings and lacking in attraction even at 
prevailing low prices. 





Prospects Brighter for 
Dairy Issues 


(Continued from page 295) 








business and in the fact that by- 
products such as butter, cheese and ice 
cream constitute a larger percentage of 
its gross sales than is the case with 
National Dairy Products. The latter 
company, largest in the field, has about 
50% of its sales in fluid milk, 20% in 
cheese, 20% in ice cream and 10% in 
butter. 

Beatrice Creamery, smallest of the 
“Big Three,” operates chiefly in the 
Middle West, but has the advantage 
of being less dependent on fluid milk 
than either National Dairy or Borden, 
its major profits deriving from butter 
and ice cream. This advantage, 
coupled with the fact that the com- 
pany’s 377,719 common shares—pre- 
ceded by 107,581 shares of $7 pre- 
ferred stock—are inherently subject to 
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wide variations in earnings, lends con- 
siderable, though distinctly speculative, 
attraction to the common, now quoted 
at $17 a share, in a year for which a 
material improvement in the dairy in- 
dustry’s position appears to be 
indicated. 

All three companies are in comfort- 
table finaricial position. While new 
commitments in any of these stocks 
should be made only with careful con- 
sideration of all of the factors above 
discussed, both favorable and unfavor- 
able, one can say with conviction that 
the present outlook certainly does not 
justify sacrifice sale of existing hold- 


gs. 





Dividend Possibilities in 
Favored Rails 


(Continued from page 297) 





Co. earned sufficient to cover annual 
dividends of $2,800,000 on both classes 
or preferred stock. Allowing for pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, net 
available for the 1,399,782 shares of 
common stock was equal to $1.37 per 
share, comparing with only 65 cents 
a share earned for the first preferred 
stock in the same period of 1933. For 
the full 1933 year, the road, in re- 
sponse to greater business activity in 
its territory, earned $2.80 a share on 
its common. The road serves a 
densely populated and important in- 
dustrial territory and has direct en- 
trance to important terminal facilities 
in the New York City area. Anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal account for 
50% of the road’s freight trafic and 
the balance is made up largely of the 
profitable manufactured and miscel- 
laneous freight. Capitalization is well 
balanced, financial position and work- 
ing capital are satisfactory and there 
are no early maturities of consequence. 
Earnings for the common this year may 
reach as much as $3.50 a share, de- 
pending upon the degree of business 
activity in the fall, and while direc- 
tors have always been conservative, an 
increase to $2 in the present $1 divi- 
dend rate would not be excessive. 


Pere Marquette 


The accumulations in unpaid divi- 
dends of $13.75 a share on both Pere 
Marquette 5% prior preferred and 5% 
preferred stock lend interesting specu- 
lative possibilities to both issues, par- 
ticularly in view of the substantial 
turn for the better in traffic and earn- 
ings. Although bituminous coal and 
other industrial items enter into the 
division of the road’s traffic, Pere Mar- 
quette is in a large measure dependent 
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UNDERWOOD Noiseless 








THE EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE TYPEWRITER 






UST go to any Underwood Branch today and SEE the 

new Underwood Noiseless Standard... AND TRY TO 

HEAR IT! It’s the ideal machine for any office that is 

jointly occupied by executive and secretary... for any 
place where even the businesslike tapping of the ordinary 
typewriter might disturb a precious thought. 

The remarkable thing is that in this new typewriter 
Underwood has succeeded in combining the noiseless feature 
with typical Underwood speed... lightness of touch...ease of 
operation...and stability. There are no confusing operating 
gadgets on the new Underwood Noiseless Standard. 

If you’d like a demonstration of this new Underwood in 
your own office, just telephone the nearest Underwood Branch 
today. Remember, every Underwood Typewriter is backed by 
Underwood Service. 

Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters...Accounting Machines...Adding Machines 


Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 
fe 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


UNDERWOOD Noiseless 


... not a click or a tap to disturb a precious thought! 
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upon the automobile industry. As a 
consequence, the gain in the road's 
trafic last year, reflecting the spirited 
recovery of the automobile industry, 
was greater than that for the Class I 
railroads, as a whole. There has been 
no change in this trend thus far in the 
current year and for the first four 
months gross revenues were more than 
50% ahead of last year. On this basis, 
the road would be able to provide full 
coverage for fixed charges this year, 
which would constitute the best earn- 
ings achievement since 1930. Due to 
the nature of the capital setup of Pere 
Marquette there is a wide leverage 
factor for the various classes of stock, 
ereating the possibility of rapidly 
mounting earnings, once income is 
sufficient to meet fixed charges. Finan- 
cial position is somewhat restricted 
but R.C.C. and R.F.C. borrowings 
aggregating about $4,500,000 could be 
refunded under favorable market con- 
ditions, as the road has ample collateral 
of an acceptable character available. 
While dividend prospects for the pre- 
ferred shares are not imminent, both 
issues possess definite merit for specu- 
lative commitments. 

Somewhat in the same category, that 
is to say dividend prospects may not 
bear fruit in the early future but the 
shares have considerable to recommend 
them on a speculative basis, is Erie 
first preferred stock. By virtue of 
skillful management, Erie today is a 
better and more efficient railroad than 
ever before. During the past 15 years, 
it is estimated that more than $100,- 
000,000 has been returned to the 
property in the form of additions and 
improvements. The road serves a 
rich and highly industrialized terri- 
tory and the normal density of traffic 
is said to be second only to the Penn- 
sylvania. Erie’s current financial posi- 
tion is only fair and loans and bills 
payable were outstanding in the amount 
of $9,127,315 as of February 28, last. 
The management has expressed its in- 
tention of reducing these amounts be- 
fore resuming dividends on the first 
preferred shares, but it would require 
only a moderate gain in-trafhic to per- 
mit the prompt retirement of floating 
indebtedness. Last year, the road 
earned an equivalent of $1.11 on the 
first preferred shares, comparing with 
a deficit of $6.56 a share in 1932, and 
in the first four months of the current 
year, earnings on the first preferred 
were equal to 95 cents a share. On 
this basis, the road would be able to 
earn in the neighborhood of $4 on 
the senior preferred this year. Possess- 
ing a high degree of leverage, and 
quoted only 5 points higher than the 
common, the shares would seem under- 
valued in relation both to current 
earnings and longer term dividend 
possibilities. 


On the strength of favorable factors 
disclosed by the foregoing analyses, it 
appears likely that representation of 
the railroads in the list of stocks which 
have resumed or increased dividends 
will be more in keeping with their eco- 
nomic importance before the close of 
this year. No attempt has been made 
to include all railroad issues having 
brighter dividend prospects and the 
selection has been limited to those 
which would seem to possess attributes 
recommending them for investment or 
speculative commitments at this time. 
Among other roads slated for favor- 
able dividend action this year may be 
cited Norfolk & Western, and possibly 
Union Pacific. With earnings running 
substantially ahead of last year, Nor- 
folk & Western will undoubtedly pay 
another $2 extra and may possibly 
place the shares on a regular $10 basis. 
Income of Union Pacific will be en- 
hanced by a larger return this year 
from its investment portfolio, and 
given the benefit of a good crop move- 
ment, dividends may be raised to $7. 





Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
(Continued from page 300) 








market but share proportionately in 
the increase in consumer purchasing 
which will inevitably accompany 
gradual emergence from business de- 
pression. 

With consumptive démand pretty 
well assured, the factor which will de- 
termine the trend of profits is the suc- 
cess with which the company is able to 
maintain profit margins to conform 
with cost of corn, which represents 
about 60% of the total production 
costs. It has been the policy in the 
past to correlate closely the purchase 
of corn with actual needs and selling 
prices have been revised whenever 
necessary, although this is easier in the 
case of bulk merchandise than pack- 
aged goods. 

In the final months of last year, the 
company’s business was stimulated ab- 
normally by a considerable volume of 
forward buying in anticipation of the 
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increased processing tax which was 
then scheduled to go into effect Decem- 
ber 20, 1933. The increase was never 
placed into effect, with the result that 
sales in the first quarter of this year 
were less than for the like period of 
1933. Notwithstanding the lower 
sales volume, the company’s profits 
totalled $277,886 as against: $255,674 
in the first three months of last year. 
Applied to the stock these figures were 
equal to 71 cents and 64 cents per 
share, respectively. The shares pay 
regular dividends of $2 annually, 
which, however, was augmented by 
an extra of $1 last year bringing the 
total up to $3—the largest dividend 
yet paid by the company. With cur- 
rent assets showing a ratio to current 
liabilities of 10 to 1 at the end of 
1933, the company is admirably situ- 
ated to pay out a substantial portion 
of earnings in the form of dividends. 
There is every prospect that current 
earnings will be at least on a par with 
1933 and another extra dividend seems 
assured. Assuming, therefore, a $3 
dividend, the shares may be acquired 
to advantage for income and some 
further price enhancement would 
doubtless accompany the normal ex- 
pansion in earnings which should pro- 
ceed over the next several years. 





“No Such Thing as Con- 


trolled Inflation” 
(Continued from page 287) 





deeds, possession or equity stocks. And 
the real value even of these might be 
annihilated or turned over to smart and 
shifty speculators in a chaotic final 
crash. All business confidence would 
be completely shattered as money pro- 
gressively declined to zero. In my 
judgment the one calamity which the 
United States could not survive would 
be uncontrolled inflation through the 
printing press. 

I am confident that the American 
people will not permit the creation of 
a condition which will leave no alter- 
native but fiat inflation, and its train of 
disasters. I am sure that if they are 
not already informed of the terrors of 
uncontrolled inflation, which always 
fall most heavily upon the middle 
class of professional people, merchants, 
and the great army of salary and wage 
earners they will learn the truth in 
time to prevent a catastrophe. No- 
body profits from a full cycle of infla- 
tion except shrewd and experienced 
speculators who have the means, the 
courage, the opportunities, and the 
foresight to turn money into things of 
enduring value and _ liquidate real 
debts with unreal money. 
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ness picture as that time approaches. 

It can do so by merely turning on 
the tap of emergency Federal spend- 
ing. More than any previous Admin- 
istration, it has a reservoir of purchas- 
ing power on hand and the established 
machinery through which it can quickly 
be fed out into consumption channels. 

It seems to us a logical guess that 
Mr. Roosevelt will neither waste his 
ammunition in July, the season of nor- 
mal business relaxation, nor risk be- 
lated application of it in September or 
October. Summer reaction in business 
will provide a correction making re- 
newed revival in autumn the more 
easily brought about. It will addition- 
ally provide a mark against which 
probable autumn gains could be more 
favorably compared. On the whole, 
we venture the guess that the drive 
will get under way before the end of 
August. We will be frankly disap- 
pointed if the stock market does not 
begin to prick up its ears somewhat 
before that time. 

The most notable feature of the cur- 
rent business records is the pronounced 
decline in the activity of the steel in- 
dustry. In our last issue, however, it 
was pointed out that this was a cer- 
tainty. One can not have cake and 
eat it too. Steel output for the first 
half of the year was at a relatively high 
level. The second quarter operations 
in particular were boosted by buying 
against the higher prices taking effect 
for the third quarter, as well as against 
the recently threatened steel strike. 

The decline in steel output will 
probably be sufficient to depress the 
general business indexes in substan- 
tially more than seasonal degree, but 
this, as above stated, appears to have 
been discounted by the stock market. 
It remains to be seen whether renewed 
steel demand will prove satisfactory 
toward the end of the third quarter 
under prices not much below those of 
1929. 

Meanwhile, other business indexes 
make a surprisingly favorable showing. 
The electric power index, adjusted for 
seasonal variation, reached a new high 
of recovery during the latest week. 
Railway car loadings for the same 
week have experienced a contra-sea- 
sonal advance. There is especial en- 
couragement in the recent favorable 
dividend declarations by Atchison, 
Pennsylvania and Reading. These not 
only reflect improved earnings but can 
unquestionably be taken as reflecting 
the view of notably conservative rail- 
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way managements that the longer out- 
look is favorable. 

The automobile industry is at a level 
of operations well below the spring 
peak, but has shown a surprising gain 
for the latest week, reflecting consumer 
response to recently reduced prices, 
especially as affecting the three most 
popular low-priced cars. It now ap- 
pears that motor production through- 
out the summer will remain at a sea- 
sonal level decidedly satisfactory. 





Again Germany Totters on 
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3 per cent, against a designated 
per cent—there is the commercial rea- 
son for abandoning the present limp- 
ing gold standard. Like France and 
Italy, the high price of the mark in 
exchange, militates against competitive 
prices in export trade. Although the 
Hitler government insists that it plans 
neither deflation nor inflation, many 
observers expect that Germany will 
soon go off gold. The recent weak- 
ness of the British pound is attributed 
to that outlook. The consequences 
would be felt throughout the world, 
but not to an alarming extent. Unless 
a political debacle intervenes the Ger- 
man exchange crisis may be expected 
to simmer down into a slow decline of 
trade or blossom into another Ger- 
man triumph over creditors. 

The failure of the recent transfer 
conference and Germany’s defiant re- 
sort to the moratorium is one more 
instance of how defeat in war is not 
always defeat in the event and how 
a debtor nation can run rings around 
creditor nations. Even when the 
moratorium ends, Germany undertakes 
to pay only 40 per cent in exchange on 
foreign-held interest coupons. The 
other 60 per cent will be a marks 
credit and will constitute a magnet 
for the patronage of German goods. 
America, Britain and France were not 
even promised that when the mora- 
torium ended they would receive equal 
consideration with Switzerland and 
Holland. Again, there is no certainty 
that Germany will pay 40 per cent in 
transfer credits next January. That 
depends upon her economic and finan- 
cial position at that time. In other 
words, Germany gives her creditors 
six months in which to improve her 
condition, and points out that coun- 
tries like Holland and Switzerland, 
which buy more from Germany than 
they sell to her are good examples for 
the other creditors to follow. The 
United States, chief creditor and selling 
Germany about twice as much as she 
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1934 
Price Range 

——_——_————. Recent 
Name and Dividend High Low Price 
Alum. Co. of Amer. . .... 8534 6234 6734 

Amer. Cyanamid B (.25).... 22% 15% 18 
Amer. Gas & Elec. (1)...... 333, 1854 27% 
Amer. Lt. & Tr. (1.60)...... 193g 1034 14% 
Amer. Superpower......... 4% 2% 2% 
Assoc. Gas Elec. “A”....... 2%, 17/16 34 
Sea 154% 10% 10% 
Canadian Indus. Alco. “A’’.. 2034 84 9% 
Cities Service............: - 44 134 24 

Cities Service Pfd.......... 26% 1144 24 
Colum. G. & E. cv. Pfd. (5). 103 68 8914 
Consol. Gas Balt. (3.60)..... 66 53 647% 

Cord Corp. (25) ............ 854 4 4 
Creole Petroleum.......... 133, 95, 12% 
Distillers Cp. Seag......... 265, 14% 15% 
Elec. Bond & Share........ 23'2 10% 15% 


Elec. Bond & Share Pfd. (6). y 
Ford Motor of Can. “B”’ (.60) 40 20 36 
Ford Motor, Ltd........... 95% 5% 1% 


1934 
Price Range 
—-———. Recent 
Name and Dividend High Low Price 
General Aviation........... 9% 4 44 
Glen Alden Coal........... 20%, 1034 1934 
ROU MOINS oi os ce iciosw ce 76°4 5654 644 
Hudson Bay M.&S........ 1434 83% «14 
SN oss 05 hd ae 463, 3344 41% 
Imperial Oil (.65).......... 154% 125% £15 
Inter. Petrol. (1.56)........ 305g 193, 273% 
Lake Shore Mines (24%4).... 54% 41% 654%. 
Niagara Hudson Power..... 934 4% 5% 
Novadel-Agene (2)......... 234% 1944 20% 
St. Regis Paper............ 51% 2% 34 
South Penn Oil (1.20)...... 2615 1744 26 
Standard Oil of Ind. (1)..... 3234 25 2714 
Swift & Co. (60)............ 19 13% 18% 
ye Lg CC) 3274 2334 j 
United Founders........... 1% 11/16 34 
United Gas Corp........... 334 1% 25% 
United Lt. & Pwr.A........ 5% 2%% 275 
Walker Hiram H. W........ 5744 3044 37 











buys from her, is on a hot spot. As 
usual we probably shall also be the soft 
mark, and before this Teutonic jig is up 
we shall, likely, be giving Germany 
more credit mixed with crocodile tears 
of compassion. 

The six-months’ moratorium on for- 
eign payments may result in disastrous 
consequences for Germany. France 
and England are threatening to im- 
pound German credits or to impose 
super tariffs for the benefit of bond 
holders and mutterings are heard in 
Germany of retaliation in the form of 
embargoes on imports from those and 
all countries that may follow such a 
course. 

The cultural effects of Nazi rule are 
pitiable. Religion has become a mat- 
ter of governmental manufacture of 
creed and theology. The Jews have 
been subjected to the most extreme 
acts of intolerance that they have en- 
dured in any great modern country, 
outside of Russia, since the French 
Revolution. The smallness of their 
numbers would not much contribute 
to national cultural demoralization, 
but the pietists of the Protestant and 
Catholic churches have also been pain- 
fully shocked and deeply aggrieved by 
blasphemous perversions of doctrines 
and violations of liberty of conscience. 
The interference of the Storm Troops 
and other semi-military and semi-ofh- 
cial shirts of one kind and another with 
the personal liberties of citizens, the 
despotization of the schools and univer- 
sities, the purging of the libraries, the 
nationalization of the press editorially, 
the suppression of free speech, and 
isolation from uncolored information 
regarding what is going on both within 
and without Germany, have begun to 
raise grave doubts as to the value of 
the authoritarian state, untainted by 
any vestige of democracy. 


Much could be endured if Germany 
were regaining her once high place in 
the sun, but the knowledge gradually 
percolates that Germany is today iso- 
lated from the world and condemned 
by all its free peoples. France and 
Russia have grasped hands, the iron 
ring about Germany grows tighter, 
France is regaining her ascendancy in 
Europe, and all that fellow dictator 
Mussolini can give Hitler to take back 
from the Venice conference is advice 
to keep out of Austria and come back 
into the League of Nations or at least 
the disarmament conference with a 
promise of Italy’s support. The wild 
enthusiasm of the rise of the Nazis to 
power is cooling in the face of moral 
and economic realities and the “Heil 
Hitler” salute shows signs of fatigue. 

The Nazi blending of religion, eco- 
nomics and politics into a composite 
national creed of bigotism is contribu- 
tive to an arrogant nationalism which 
is a menace to the world. The su- 
perior Nordic race, deprived of its 
high place in the world, must by all 
means regain it. The national psy- 
chology thus becomes again something 
like that of the Empire, when German 
victory was urged as a means of carry- 
ing out the biological law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. A populous and 
terribly efficient people is being edu- 
cated to the ardent belief that Ger- 
many must literally be over all, and 
that the supreme standard of morals, 
public and private, is the triumph of 
the German national state—over all 
dissidents at home and over all op- 
ponents abroad. 

Yet it would be hasty to predict an 
early passing of Hitler and, perhaps, 
the return of the Kaiser. It is possible, 
but not probable, although the com- 
mentator should not forget how sud- 
denly and smoothly Hitler seized the 


scepter. A coup d'etat may win by 
striking suddenly. But people do not 
quickly repudiate revolutions which 
correspond in large degree to national 
aspirations. There is a large element 
in Germany, perhaps, the majority, 
which is frantically devoted to Hitler. 
This devotion is a mixture of national- 
ism, hero-worship, social megalomania, 
and desperate defiance of the inexor- 
able fate which has pursued Germany 
since 1914. An attempt at a forcible 
counter revolution might see the mil- 
lions of militarily organized Germans 
take the field against even the regular 
army should civil war be precipitated 
and Hitler give the word. A gradual 
change in Nazi policies is more likely. 
It will be in the direction of a Fascist 
Empire and not of the Republic. Hit- 
ler is likely to continue as the figure- 
head of government and the incarnate 
symbol of German rebirth to power 
and greatness. The counter revolution, 
if it come in that form, will not have 
much economic repercussion, and little 
international political effect. If it 
comes violently the infection of war 
may spread beyond Germany’s borders 
and the end may be that the lunatic 
form of Germany’s drive to come back 
will be in her final degradation. 


Events in seething Germany have 
moved with startling rapidity since the 
above article was set in type. Both on 
the political Right and Left, Hitler has 
ruthlessly struck down opponents or 
men he regarded as potential oppon- 
ents. Bearing in mind the German 
news censorship and the Nazi habit of 
either disregarding the truth or distort- 
ing it, there is risk in any hasty at- 
tempt to interpret the long-range signi- 
ficance of the upheaval of June 30. 
For the moment Hitler’s amazingly 
despotic power is consolidated in a one- 
man rule over the very lives of 65,000,- 
000 Germans. It is impossible to say 
that in striking successfully at Nazi 
radicals and at conservatives of mon- 
archical leanings a middle course of 
moderation has been charted. The 
word “moderation” does not fit the 
picture of Hitler Germany. Funda- 
mentally, government by violence is 
symptomatic of basic weaknesses. Off- 
cial murder will not correct such weak- 
nesses. 





Investors Benefit Through 
New Bankruptcy Act 


(Continued from page 302) 





attempt to satisfy everyone and by 
over-prolonged hearings, weighing of 
evidence and the entertainment of legal 
hair-splittings, the advantages of the 
new act would be much impaired. 
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From the small amount of evidence 
that is available so far, however, there 
is every promise of rapid action. For 
example, the act was signed only on 
June 8, last, yet one notes that Asso- 
ciated Telephone Utilities, Roxy Thea- 
tres and United Cigar Stores of Amer- 
ica have already had their petitions for 
reorganization granted, and that the 
petition of three bondholders of the 
Laclede Gas Light Co. for the reor- 
ganization of that company has been 
denied. While this is not conclusive 
evidence that matters are to move with 
dispatch for there is still the question 
of submission of a plan and its con- 
firmation by the court, it is so far as 
it goes a favorable sign. 

Indeed, the important question of 
delay is by no means the only one 
where a successful outcome depends on 
the court; the success or failure of the 
whole act depends on the same agency. 
While stockholders, bondholders, and 
creditors have been given ample 
grounds for expecting substantial bene- 
fits, the court's practical administra- 
tion of corporate reorganizations and 
financial rehabilitations is the one thing 
that can truly substantiate these ex- 
pectations. 





Can Business Find Thirty 
Billion Dollars? 


(Continued from page 282) 








publication’s own thorough investiga- 
tion of the probable results of this 
program indicates beyond doubt that 
it can be at best of only minor support. 

Assuredly construction ultimately 
will approach the levels of the past. 
But time is of the essence of our prob- 
lem, for meanwhile millions, directly 
or indirectly dependent upon this in- 
dustry, are out of work and must be 
fed — regardless of the state of the 
Federal budget. Plainly, the volume 
of construction will not remotely ap- 
proach normal over the next year. 
Nor over the next two years. Per- 
haps it will in five or ten years—but 
that is beyond the range of even this 
long-range consideration. 

What of new financing and the dur- 
able goods industries? We can leave 
almost everything else out of consid- 
eration. Prosperity in construction 
and in the durable goods industries 
would automatically mean prosperity 
for the automobile industry, for the 
railroads, for the merchants—in fact, 
for virtually every business. 

Well, the Securities Act of 1933 
has been substantially modified, and 
both bankers and lawyers have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the legal bars 
to new financing are now low enough 
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Bid Asked —— nee hg ae Lt. Pfd. “A” 81 e : 

: \“% onsumers Power Pfd. (6)....... 4 
oe 5 izi, ‘Dayton Power & Light Pra. (6). «98S 88 
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Central Main Power Pfd. (7)..... 71 72 Southern New Eazland "Tal. (6)... 10614 1084 




















to be hurdled without undue difficulty. 
But as yet there are no indications of 
any significant revival in new financ- 
ing. There is no increase to date in 
the filing of registration statements 
with the Commission. 

Obviously, then, the conclusion must 
present itself that this particular prob- 
lem is only partly legal. It has an 
equally important economic _ side. 
Without doubt a great many corpora- 
tions would like to refinance them- 
selves in the early future, to take care 
of bank loans, to save bond interest 
or to improve financial position or 
capital structure. 

But this sort of thing is not of signi- 
ficance in relation to expansion of 
capital equipment and consequent sup- 
port of the heavy industries. The fact 
is that new capital for expansion is in 
only small demand. Business men are 
sailing under short canvas and close 
to shore. The fog is thick, or they 
think it is—which amounts to the same 
thing. They search the political skies 
for signals and await hopefully either 
for inspiration or for something to 
happen. 


And right here the cycle is complete 
and in our puzzlement we find our- 
selves exactly where we have been 
since March, 1933—namely, in the 
backyard of government. Call it evo- 
lution or revolution that we are going 
through or what you will. It is a 
thing of disturbing uncertainty and it 
has business on tenterhooks. 


Where will we find ourselves a 
year from now? We'll make these 
guesses : 


We'll still be in the backyard of 
government, but better reconciled to 
it. The Federal budget will still be 
quite noticeably unbalanced, but Mr. 
Roosevelt will convince the country 
that the difference is a matter of no 
vital danger to so wealthy a people. 
Private construction, steel production 
and the heavy industries generally will 
be a few steps further along the road, 
but still quite substantially below nor- 
mal. Labor troubles will still be with 
us. So will an unsatisfactory level of 
employment, relieved probably _ by 
“social insurance” at the initial ex- 
pense of Uncle Sam’s taxpayers. It is 
a safe guess that the problem of farm 
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relief will still be under agitation. It 
has been a safe guess for forty years 
or more. 

As for foreign trade—who would 
be so silly as to venture a guess in a 
world of Hitlers, Mussolinis, Stalins; 
of new deals under various names; of 
Communism, Fascism and a _ variety 
of other isms; of mounting armaments 
and trade barriers; of gyrating cur- 
rencies? 

For that matter, and on _ second 
thought, we'd better declare all guesses 
off. The pound sterling, as this article 
closes, is daily slipping to a new low 
in terms of gold. Germany is on the 
brink of something or other. The dol- 
lar stands by, pulled hither and yon 
by the secret strings of our Equiliza- 
tion Fund, ready for another descent 
down the gold scale at any time Mr. 
Roosevelt may conceive this to be a 
bright idea. 

“We're on our way!” says the 
President. You bet we are! What- 
ever the destination, it is going to be 
an interesting, possibly an exciting, 
journey. 





Does 9-cent Copper Mean 
Dividends? 
(Continued from page 291) 





those of the Haut Katanga, just across 
the line in the Belgian Congo are 
wonderful is an old story now. There 
are eight properties in Northern Rho- 
desia with total ore reserves of about 
550,000,000 tons. The two proper- 
ties which are first to be considered as 
factors in calculating production now 
are the Roan Antelope and the 
Mufalira. The former has about 106,- 
000,000 tons of 3.4 per cent ore, 
which means 68 pounds of copper 
to the ton. The ore is concentrated 
by flotation, fire-refined and sold as a 
high-grade fire-refined copper, without 
electrolytic refining. The mine’s ca- 
pacity as at present equipped is about 
144,000,000 pounds of copper per an- 
num; it has not as yet operated at ca- 
pacity, though it can probably get up 
to something like it some time during 
the year. Mufalira has some very 
high grade ore, as high as 7 per cent 
up to occasional ore bodies running 
16 per cent, the mine is wet, wet, wet, 
but eventually it will be equipped with 
a smelter and be brought up to a pro- 
duction of about the same volume as 
Roan Antelope. Another property, 
the N’Kana, is to have an electrolytic 
refinery, but all of these together do 
not promise to greatly exceed the ca- 
pacity of the Katanga. 

When one comes to the crucial ques- 
tion of costs; Katanga is a project of 
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the Belgian Government, its costs fig- 
ures are a matter of guesswork except 
for the cost accountants in copper com- 
panies, who might make a close esti- 
mate by way of comparative figures. 
Roan Antelope and the other Rhode- 
sian properties have really yet to pro- 
gress to a stage where costs may be 
calculated. Their production costs 
will be low, around 5 or 6 cents, but 
with monetary exchanges in the pres- 
ent state of confusion and all of 
Europe (and incidentally ourselves as 
well) building tariff walls over which 
it is impossible for commodities to 
climb, we may be quite content to al- 
low South Africa to make the most 
of the world market outside of our 
own boundaries. That is not where the 
biggest opportunies of the future lie 
anyway. Europe’s present rate of 
copper consumption is estimated to be 
85 per cent of its theoretical normal, 
while the present rate of consumption 
in this country is no more than 30 per 
cent of what we have consumed and, 
will again consume under normal con- 
ditions. 

The United States still is the largest 
consumer of copper in the world and 
no sign of recovery is more encourag- 
ing than the improved outlook for this 
metal. 





Readers’ Forum 
(Continued from page 306) 





have been entirely too polite. With a 
few exceptions such as the recent stand 
of the automobile and steel industries 
they have apparently been afraid to 
express themselves. This in spite of 
the fact that many businessmen have 
of course done a great deal of work in 
Washington and elsewhere. If these 
interests do not begin to fight pretty 
soon they will not have anything left 
to fight with. On the other hand if 
they do fight it seems to me there can 
be but one result, for after all there 
are a great many millions of security 
holders and they represent the best 
element of the community in that their 
holdings are in most cases the result 
of thrift and the other old-fashioned 
virtues—W, B. Hotmes, 5225 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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I am very much in sympathy with | 
an organization of national scope for © 
the mutual protection of the rights of 
all classes of security owners against 
the destruction of their property as a 
result of vicious legislation in various 
forms. 

Unless the present tendency is 
checked, it will be found that the sav- 
ings of millions of people, which are 
represented in various forms of securi- 
ties, are going to be not only threat- 
ened but in some cases, actually de- 
stroyed—CarL_ B. HinsMaAn, Presi- 
dent, Central National Bank, Rut- 
land, Vt. 


* * * 


I am heartily in accord with the 
proposed plan of Mr. Gerard to form 
a National Organization of Investors 
as set forth in your issue of May 26. 
I feel sure that such an organization 
as is proposed by Mr. Gerard could 
serve the interests of the investors of 
the nation to a good advantage. Such 
an organization is greatly needed espe’ 
cially in view of recent legislation. 

I assure you that I shall be glad to 
give Mr. Gerard and such an organi 
zation as he proposes my hearty sup- 
port—W. PauL Mos ey, Attorney- 
at-Law, 300 Merchants-Laclede Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


* * x 


Referring to the article in your 
magazine of May 26 by Hon. James 
W. Gerard, entitled ‘Stockholders, 
Unite!”’, I am of the opinion that such 
ar organization as proposed by him, if 
properly directed, could very well ren- 
der distinct service to the stock and 
bondholders of this country at any 
time, and especially under present con- 
ditions —R. S. ELLison, President, 
Stanolind Crude Oil Purchasing Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 





Happening in Washington 
(Continued from page 288) 





ing holes in the dam that we have 
forgotten all about levees and retain- 
ing walls. 

I notice that my friends in 
Washington who have jobs and 
cash are putting the latter in 
stocks as if they were savings banks. 


Jesse Jones has opened his new 
loan shop with a little crepe on the 
door. Borrowing business must pay 
low salaries and no dividends, and 
make a showing that while they can’t 
profitably use the money they can get 
along comfortably without it. 
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